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54 
OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
I am afraid a good many people who have succeeded in 
literature have been apt to discourage even those who gave 
some promise of succeeding in it, from more or less selfish 
motives. In my own case I was exceptionally fortunate 
in finding willing and very able hands to help me on that 
steep and stony road; but I also had experiences of another 


Lo) 


The vain man is vain of his success, and wishes 
others to think that it has been attained by excep- 
tional merit; he greets the neophyte with a pitying 
smile, and shakes his laurelled head decidedly. 
a magnificent phrase used by persons of this kind to young 
aspirants of my time —*t You must fill basket, Sir,” 
which implied that, in wons to come, it was possible that 


diligence and intense study might fit them for some low 


kind. 


There was 


your 


path in literature, but that at present no favourable fore- 


le of theircase. The monosy lable ** Sir,” 


cast could be ma: 
perhaps by its pretence of respect, accentuated this melan- 
men feel a 
but 


others 


choly verdict. From mere egotism also some 


jealousy not only of those who approach their throne, 
who threaten a proximity to their footstool; whil 
of a baser sort, having reached a certain elevation which 
they have a secret suspicion was in great part owing to 
good luck, are very unwilling to instruct others as to the 


road up. 


No one who knows Mr. Grant Allen will lay any of 
these motives to his charge, and therefore one is the more 
astonished to’ read his warning to literary persons in the 
current number of the Jd/er: * Brain for brain, in no 
market can you sell your articles to such poor advantage. 
Don't take to literature if you’ve capital enough in hand to 
buy a good broom and energy enough to annex a vacant 
crossing.” This strikes me as not only a mistaken view of 
the matter, but entirely contrary to the experience of the 
gentleman who states it. One gathers from his article that, 
though for his scientific papers albeit they are excellent of 
their kind, and have probably done more to render science 
acceptable to the getieral public than those of any other 
received starvation prices, this was by no 
means the when he took to fiction. Unless common 
report is to be wholly disbelieved, indeed, Mr. Grant Allen 
and much better 


writer — he 
case 
has done unusually well as a novelist, 
than he would have done even at the Bank crossing, with 


the best of brooms in his hand. What his expectations 
may have been I do not know, but taking his merit, 
as I do, at a high value, I do not think that, ‘* brain 
for brain,” he has much cause to complain of the 
inferiority of his gains as compared with those of 


his fellow-creatures in other walks of life. No one 
who is acquainted with the subject supposes the income 
of even the most popular novelist can be compared with 
that of the famous lawyer or the fashionable physician, 
and still less with that of the successful man of business: 
but his calling is infinitely more agreeable, more inde- 
pendent, and sweetened by genial companionship and a 
thousand evidences of sympathy from far and near. He 
he will, and with increasing 
pleasure, for the older he the the wicked 
from troubling, or affecting his circulation. If 
Mr. Grant Allen expects to have all this and £5000 a year 


2 : 
also of a very sanguine disposition. 


can do his work whereve1 
grows more 


cease 


he must be 


for the Gaboon to 


He is going to 


Professor Garner is about to start 
pertect his studies in monke ys. 
there —it 
perhaps to persuade these animals, who are creatures of 
imitation, that that is the right thing to do, and thereby to 
induce them to follow his example. His cage is convertible 
into four apartments, in each of which he hopes to bring 
It may be safely said that 


‘live in 


does not appear for what reason, but 


a cage” 


intelligent 
noboly understands these animals as he does, yet not so 
well, he is convinced, as they understand themselves. That 
they have a language of their own seems certain, but their 

the 
most 


hone an ape. 


vocabulary is limited; nor have they reached even 
lowest Board School arithmetic. The 
mathematical monkey he has yet met could only count 


standard in 


They have their favourite colours, but do not seem 
them. This, 
afraid of being made billiard- 
certainly a very undesirable 


three. 

to have 
duplicity: they may be 
markers (to call the pool balls), 
The popular notion of their concealing their 
made to work is, 


any names. for however, may be 


profession. 


intelligence for fear of being upon 


the whole, corroborated by the Professor's experiences. 
With the phonograph he has (in defiance of the laws 
of honour) taken down their private conversation 
in one Zoological Garden, and found its reproduction 


awakened interest ” in 


the denizens of another. 
Their speech, he tells us, is ‘‘ voluntary, deliberate, 
nd articulate, and the manner of delivery shows that the 
speaker is conscious of the meaning he wishes to convey.” 
This, however, may be illusory, for many persons of our 
juaintance talk like that without the least knowledge 
of thei Monkeys ‘look at the individual they 
address and do not utter sounds when alone.” Many men 
might profit by their example, who shrink from looking us 
and make most disagreeable sounds when they 
This latter habit may, however, it 
I once complained of the 


subject. 


in the fac 
fancy they are 


seems, be 


alone. 
caused by wealth. 


by an old gentleman in a club smoking- 


made 
room, and was promptly rebuked by a fellow-member. * If 


hoses 
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you were as rich as he is, you, my good Sir,” he said, 
‘* would make noises.” From this, as from more obvious 
circumstances, it would appear that monkeys are generally 
poor; still, these are not the days in which, on that 
account, we should feel less interest in Professor Garner's 


’ 


researches. 


A correspondent of that capital magazine the Author 
complains that his manuscripts are not only declined ‘‘ with 
thanks,” but (considering that they are declined) in much 
too complimentary terms. They are described as ‘‘ very 
clever,” ** graceful,” and ‘‘ charmingly written,” but they 
always come back to him, like a boomerang. 
to me a little hard upon that unhappy class, the publisher's 
reader. To admire is ‘ all the art he knows” in declining 
a& manuscript, and, while young and tender, he fondly 
imagines that the more he expresses hisadmiration the better 
he will break the disappointment to the contributor. With 
the single exception of the railway guard, the publisher's 
reader, until he gets used to his trade, is the most polite 
and sweet-spoken of men. He perceives that a manu- 
script is not suitable—or, as I regret to say he generally 
expresses it, ‘not suited’’—and then devotes his intelli- 
gence to wrapping up this unpleasant fact as pleasantly as 
he can ; he not only silvers the pill, but provides a whole 
spoonful of jam to be taken after it. No language of 
eulogy in which a can indulge can rival 
his expressions of regret in returning so promising a 


This seems 


reviewer 


a young lady in her first season might 
study his replies to advantage, with a view to the 
rejection of detrimentals. He does it with the best 
of intentions, but there is no doubt that in nine cases 
out of ten he commits a great mistake. The contributor 
wants acceptance, and that being denied, resents these 


contribution : 


superfluous compliments. In many cases, indeed, he is, 
unhappily, not content with a mere civil rejection, but 
wants to know the cause of the outrage. This is very 
unreasonable, as the poor reader would have more than 
enough to do if he were to write out a criticism upon every 
unsuitable manuscript. When he does do this, it fails in 
the vast majority of cases to give satisfaction. ‘* As to 
‘want of dramatic interest,’” writes the author in reply, 
‘* why, the story is full of it ; and as to its ‘ lack of novelty,’ 
if there is one thing about it more remarkable than another 
it is its exceptional originality.” ‘When what the publisher's 
reader would doubtless call his intelligence gets mature, 
he ceases to write criticisms, and also eulogies. 


There is a theory advocated by a good many people . 
who are, perhaps, under the secret impression that they 
are better off than they deserve to be, and are averse to 
the idea of compensation in the next world—that, upon the 
whole, happiness is pretty equally distributed; that the 
alvantages enjoyed by the rich over the poor are more 
apparent than real; and that there is ‘‘always a some- 
thing” in the lot of those seemingly most prosperous which, 
if known, would cause them little to be envied. This 
idea is ‘probably false, since it is not shown that the poor, 
for example, are better off than the rich in matters out- 
Still, it is almost certain that what 
enjoy themselves, on the 


side their poverty. 
are called the ** poorer classes” 
( omparatively rare occasions when they are enabled to do SO, 
far more than those we term their ‘** betters.’”’ No one who 
visits the seaside in holiday time can doubt this. After 
the first day or two the upper ten, or, rather, the upper 
If they are in 
lodgings, however select and expensive, they are always 
(disgusted with them; they miss the luxuries and even the 
Unless they have some favourite pur- 


fifty, are more or less consumed by ennui. 


comforts of home. 
suit—which is rare with them 
or investigating ‘‘ the wonders of the shore,” 


such as sailing, or fishing, 
they grow 
weary and bored. ‘The amusements of the place have 


little attraction for them. Three wet days in succession 


send them to their Bradshaws, and the adult males 
of the family find they have pressing business in 
town. They have few resources in themselves, and their 


They are 
not 


temporary place of residence offers them none. 
not such wretches as to grudge others their pleasures 
like the dandy of Brummel’s day, who, looking through the 
streaming pane at White's on a public holiday, expressed 
his satisfaction that it was wet, because it preventel the 
infernal lower classes enjoying themselves—but theycannot 
understind how they manage to be so happy. 


On the other hand, even the rain does not damp 
the *“"Arry and ’Arriet.” They do not 
require an umbrella to shield their flirtations 
the madding crowd, nor does the madding crowd take 
the slightest them. They are packed into 
the sailing - yacht at a shilling a head, like herrings 
in a barrel, but, even though sick, they are not sorry. 
They cram the char-i-banes that start every half-hour for 
‘‘ places of interest”? in the neighbourhood, and sing all 
the way there and all the way back. They patronise the 
circus in the suburb, and the theatre on the pier, and the 
Aunt Sallies on the beach, with unwearied enthusiasm. 
They form circles round the German bands and the nigger 
minstrels, and pronounce them both ‘‘ bootiful.” They 
eat all the morning, out of paper-bags, fruit and buns and 
shrimps and lollipops, and yet have the most splendid 
appetite for their dinner at one. It is probable that they 
pack more genuine pleasure into their three or four days 
by the seaside than the swells who regard them so 


spl its of 
from 


notice of 
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superciliously from the balconies of their hotel can find in 
as many weeks; and the retrospect of it all is as delightful 
to them as the fruition. 


Sometimes the notion strikes even the best regulated 
minds that they should like to be somebody or something 
other than they are. ‘The convict thinks he would like to 
be a chaplain, and in some respects feels he would be better 
qualified for the post : no “lag” would humbug dim. The 
tripper from London (on a very calm day) thinks it would 
be nice to command the Mary Anne. Every boy, when he 
first reads ‘‘The Arabian Nights,” would rapturously 
become a merchant, and trade in gold and ivory with 
Bassorah. The critic wishes he were a novelist—not, of 
course, from an intellectual point of view, but from a 
and now and then a novelist may have 
he were a critic. I 


material one 
wished (for one vengeful hour) 
am told that young ladies nowadays often wish they 
were young gentlemen; and, indeed, by their language, 


attire, and demeanour one sometimes thinks they 
must have attained the object of their aspirations. 
Everybody now and then wishes to be an abso- 
lute monarch, that he may mercifully but effect- 
ually abolish those who are personally obnoxious to 
him. Some persons want always to be kings—a very 


morbid ambition. In nationality this is not the case; no 
Englishman, unless he is a born fool, wants to belong to 
any other nation. A French ambassador once observed in 
his polite way to a well-known countryman of ours: “ If 
I were not a Frenchman, I should wish to be an English- 
** And if I were not an Englishman,” replied the 
other, ‘‘ I should wish’’—but here his love of truth over- 
came his desire to make himself agreeable—‘‘ well, I should 
wish that I were one.” But it often strikes even a literary 
man that he would like to change his profession. (That it 
strikes people in other professions that they would like 
to be literary men is only too certain, confound them !) 


man.” 


man of moderate desires, I have sometimes 
unpaid one, 


Being a 


wished I were a magistrate not an 


of course, but a stipendiary. To be the counsellor 
of the poor and the punisher of the cruel (they 
would not come before me twice, I'll warrant!), and to 
be called ‘‘ your worship,” would be very pleasant. But 
then there are the newspapers. An author is accus- 
tomed to have his works misrepresented, but not 


his acts; which is what happens too often to the 
metropolitan ‘‘ beak.” His case is worse than that of the 
‘* pore liter’y man,” because the public can judge of the 
latter's works; but the other’s acts, if misrepresented, 
have no other channel of publicity, while his dignity 
forbids him to contradict things. A curious instance of 
this occurred the other day. <A police-magistrate was 
represented as having sent a man to prison for refusing to 
give up histramear ticket. The law compelled him either to 
fine or imprison the offender, and he inflicted the smallest 
possible fine, and offered to “ give him time” to pay it. 
}ut the man had acted ‘‘ on principle,” and meant to be a 
martyr. Now, if there is one human being of whom 
evenhanded Justice stands in fear, it is the martyr. The 
rack, the deepest dungeon beneath the castle moat, the red- 
hot pincers—in other words, the five-shilling fine —awaits 
him; but he does not blench. No, not until ‘* Black Maria ”’ 
drives up to the very door of the police - office, and 
that obsequious conductor, ‘Walk 
in”: when he pays his five shillings and goes home 
This is exactly what happened on 


. copper,” its says 
unmartyred after all. 
the occasion in question; but the ‘‘ Court” had risen, and 
the evening papers, in ignorance of the martyr’s change of 
mind, came out, and that unhappy ‘‘ beak” was denounced 
for sending a freeborn Englishman to jail, which he could 
no more have helped if the Englishman had elected to go 
there than the leading-article writer himself, as though he 
had been a Jeffreys and a Scroggins rolled into one. No, 
I should like his work, and I should like his pay, and I 
should (especially) like his pension; but I do not think, 
after all, that a police-magistrate’s life is ‘‘ a happy one.” 


The Critic tells us that a whist club in Ohio have dis- 
covered some apt, if not altogether intentional, quotations 
from Shakspere in connection with their favourite game. 
The following strike one as ingenious 
No tongue! All eyes! Be silent. (Temp. iv. 1.) 

Be assur'd we go to use our hands and not our tongues, 
(Rich. IIL. i. 3.) 

I am fain to shuffle. (M. W. ii. 2.) 

Who leads? (I. Hen. IV. iv. 1.) 

The most patient man in loss, the most coldest that ever 
turned up ace. (Cymb. ii. 3.) 

I have been in continual practice; I shall win at the odds. 
(Ham. v. 2.) 

Have I not here the best cards for the game, to win this easy 
match? (K. John.) 

One ont of suits with fortune, that could give more, but that 
her hands lacks means. (A. Y. L. i. 2.) 

I'll mark the play. (Ham. iii. 2.) 

But the Ohio Club are not the first to detect allusions by 

the great dramatist to this interesting subject. One of a 

reading party in the Highlands (and the most studious of 

them), I once came upon four of my young friends playing 

whist on the seashore. I lifted up my voice in indignant 

reprobation ; but a player, who belonged to our Shakspere 

Club at college, explained that the great William himself 

authorised playing cards, and even invited it, in that very 

place: ‘‘Come unto these yellow sands,” he says, “‘ and 

then tuke hands.” 
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IN SACKCLOTH, 
Lord Rosebery remarked the other day that the cause of 
Imperial Federation owed much to journalists. They had 
recognised in the constitution of their Institute, he said, the 
imperative necessity of comprising those “empires beyond the 
seas in which lay the future and the salvation of their 
country.” It has been brought home to us that we have unwit- 
tingly imperilled that salvation by a clerical error, which 
appears to have given deep offence in Canada. From Montreal 
we learn that in the office of the Star, one of the most 
powerful journals in the Dominion, lately hung this placard— 


¢ be nhieal Vieet, 
Shetiahe, FP. 
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ENGLAND AND CANADA, 

Do the English people know where Canada is ? 

The envelope above is one of numerous evidences of their 
knowledge. 

The letter was written and 
the * Illustrated London News.” 

The “Star” will offer a prize in cash for the best 
suggestion for the enlightenment of the English people 


addressed in the office of 


on Canadian affairs. 

The effect of this on the Montreal public was remark. 
able. “The sidewalk,” writes a correspondent, “ was 
crowded all the afternoon with people looking at ir. 
It was a comical spectacle. You could see old stock- 
brokers and members of the Corn Exchange adjusting 
their glasses to read it.” Our informant adds, with 
grim conciseness, “ Various comments were made.” 
With an amiable desire to spare our feelings, he enters 
into ne further detail, but we can hear those comments 
quite distinctly : ‘ This is England's maternal love for 
She thinks Quebec is a State in the 
American Union! Well, it may be before long, if we 
are expected to stand much more of this!” And 
then a noted wit of the Corn Exchange remarks, 
“Sherbrooke, P.Q.! We'll teach England to mind 
her P’s and Q's a little better in future!” 

To us the most distressing part of this business 
is that the casual blunder of a clerk who addresses 
envelopes has assumed an Imperial responsibility. It 
is“ England” and “the English people” who are held 
accountable by the indignant colonists for this lapse 
from geographical rectitude on a stool in the office of 
the Jiiustrated London News. There is, no doubt, a 
subtle balm in the thought that we are regarded aa 
the mouthpiece of all the ideas in Great Britain ; 
but the crisis is too grave for the indulgence of mere 
egoism. We are daily expecting an emissary from 
the Colonial Office to inform us that we have created 
a new and alarming complication in the outstanding 
disputes about fisheries between Canada and the 
United States. Lord Rosebery is probably distracted 
at this moment by the imminent peril to which the 
principle of Imperial Federation is exposed by the 
aberration of our clerk, who has taken to his bed with 
his head tied up in a map of Canada. Worst of all, 
we are in constant apprehension of a visit from the 
Montreal Star's prize-winner, who is doubtless on his way to 
our shores with a triumphant idea for “the enlightenment 
of the English people.” 

How are we to appease the wrath which has burst upon us 
like a thunderbolt? The offending but penitent author of 
the mischief is willing to be tattooed with the letters P. Q. 
We are ready to dedicate them in the type of this Journal to 
the service of the Province of Quebec, whose ministers they 
shall henceforth te. If our Montreal contemporary will 
accept this reparation on behalf of the Dominion, and with- 
draw its awful stigma from the entire population of these 
islands, we would in all meekness suggest that the inhabit- 
ants of Canada who send stamped envelopes to England for 
use by return mail should be enlightened as to the distinction 
between the British and Colonial postage. We _ receive 
many obliging letters from colonists, who thoughtfully 
prepay the replies with stamps which are of no avail. 
It is a curious habit of mind all the world over to suppose 
that the stamps of remote countries are graciously per- 
mitted by the Imperial Post-Office to carry letters hence to 
those cultivated climes. Mr. Henniker Heaton has often 
suggested that the Postmaster-General, in the plenitude of 
his bounty, should supply Colonial post-offices with British 
stamps for transmission as enclosures to our address—that is 
to say, to “the English people.” ‘This excellent idea has, so 
far, been neglected by our administrators, and some of the 
competitors for that Montreal prize in cash are doubtless still 
Iuxuriating in the belief that Canadian stamps enjoy an 
anrestricted currency in this benighted land. Yet we do not 
hang out our placards in the office window, though the cry is 
* Still they come.” 

In this Journal, which has had intimate relations with 
the Colonies for so many years, there is a natural desire to 
study Canadian sentiment and to prevent misconceptions, 


her Colonies! 
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whether insular or colonial. We trust our explanation will 
satisfy Canadian readers that “the English people” do not 
believe Professor Goldwin Smith’s aspirations for the absorp- 
tion of Canada into the American Union to have been realised ; 
and, as the Montreal Star is an able and energetic advocate of 
closer ties between Great Britain and her colony, we hope it 
will acquit “ England” of indifference to the Province which 
was dedicated to the Empire by the blood of Wolfe. 








OUR JLLUSTRATIONS. 


THE LATE FIELD-MARSHAL CIALDINI. 


The death of Field-Marshal Cialdini, Duke of Gaeta, at Leghorn, 
on Sept. 8, recalls to mind certain military and political exploits 
in the making of the kingdom of Italy over thirty years ago, 
when Garibaldi did marvellous things, but was not the only 
brave and skilful soldier of his country. Enrico Cialdini, a native 
of Modena, early joined the band of patriots who struggled 
to throw off Austrian domination, went into exile in 1831, 
became a chemist, a medical man, and a literary man, in 
Paris; then took service as a soldier in the Portuguese 
Civil War between Dom Pedro and Dom Miguel, and in the 
Spanish Civil War against Don Carlos, in which many English 
volunteers were engaged. In 1848 he returned to Italy, 
at the outbreak of the Italian revolutions, fought bravely at 
Vicenza, and afterwards entered the army of the King of 
Sardinia. He rose to high rank, and in 1855 commanded the 
Sardinian contingent of the Allied forces in the Crimea, 
where, in the battle of the Tchernaya, he won a European 
reputation. In the Franco-Italian War of 1859 General 
Cialdini performed great services ; and in the following year, 
when the Sardinian royal army completed the work begun 
by Garibaldi, it was Cialdini who defeated and dispersed 


hve UY Beene, coynurn, 


THE LATE FIELD-MARSHAL CIALDINI, DUKE OF GAETA. 


the Papal troops at Castelfidardo, captured the Neapolitan 
forts of Gaeta and Messina, and secured possession of “ the 
Two Sicilies” for the new national kingdom. He was 
appointed, in 1861, Viceroy of Naples, with full powers, 
which he exerted with good success for the suppression of 
brigandage. In March 1864 he was made a member of the 
Italian Senate, and was created Duke of Gaeta. He com- 
manded a division of the Italian army in the war of 1866. 
It was in accordance with his advice, in 1865, that Florence 
was chosen for the capital of Italy, and remained the capital 
until the French quitted Rome in 1870. As a politician, 
Cialdini was always in favour of preserving an alliance with 
France, and in 1867 was entrusted by King Victor Emmanuel 
with the formation of a Government on the basis of a strict 
understanding with France concerning the neutrality of the 
Roman territory. In this attempt, however, he did not 
succeed, and the unforeseen disasters of France in 1870 left 
Rome open to Italian occupation. Cialdini was Italian 
Ambassador to the French Republic in 1876, and held that 
diplomatic post during several years. 


THE RUN ON THE BIRKBECK BANK. 
Not for many years has London witnessed such a panic as that 
which has tested the stability of the Birkbeck Bank. The 
stoppage of the London General Bank and of several building 
societies excited alarm among depositors of the Birkbeck. It 
had the same effect which an irrational cry of “ Fire!” has 
in a crowded building. On the morning of Sept. 12 the 
doors of the Birkbeck were besieged by a frantic throng, 
chiefly women, with only one thought—that of saving the 
small store which, in many cases, represented the savings 
of years. All day the struggle lasted, and far into the night. 
When the doors were closed at ten o'clock, many people still 
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kept vigil, never stirring from their posts all the weary hours 
till the bank was reopened on Tuesday. ‘hen the storm began 
again, with even greater fierceness, though the papers were 
full of overwhelming testimony to the unfailing resources of 
the Birkbeck. The whole staff of the bank had been busy with 
the books throughout the night, and in the morning the 
cashier met the demands of the frightened crowd with 
smiling assiduity. Vendors of provisions, chiefly bread 
and hard - boiled eggs, drove a roaring trade among the 
famished depositors, many of whom had bitter reason to 
repent their distrust of the bank. The pickpockets were 
busy, and it is said that in some instances hundreds of pounds 
were stolen. Never was such a harvest reaped by crime from 
unreasoning fear. All financial authorities agree that there 
never was the smallest ground for apprehension ; and the 
statement of the manager of the Birkbeck, Mr. Ravenscroft, 
that the directors could put securities on the Stock Exchange 
which would realise five millions very soon, is literally 
accurate. 


ISLE OF MAN STEAM-BOAT DISASTER. 
The Mona’s Isle, one of the Isle of Man 
Company’s vessels, carrying five hundred passengers from 
Dublin to Douglas, at midnight on Tuesday, Sept. 6, in thick 
foggy weather, got on a reef of rocks at Scarlet Point, near 
Castletown, on the south shore of the island. The sea was 
smooth, but the vessel rolled so much, with her keel fast on 
the rock, that when the boats were lowered the passengers 
could not get into them. At length, by tying two ladders 
together, it was made possible to descend the side of 
the ship and stand upon the flat rock. In this manner, 
the water being shallow and quiet, all the women could 
wade ashore. Meantime, a rope was thrown across and made 
fast, by which, slung in baskets, the men who remained on board 
were hauled to land before the rising of the tide. The life-boat 

and rocket brigade rendered prompt assistance. All gut 
safely to Castletown, at half-past two in the morning ; 
they were received in the Townhall and were supplied 
with refreshments. The steamer was hauled off the 
rocks two days afterwards; this operation was per- 
formed at midnight, amid the acclamations of a large 
crowd of spectators. The Scarlet rocks are distant 
one mile from the town, the reef extending westward 
to Poolvash Bay, which is separated from Castletown 
Bay by Scarlet Point, a rugged promontory 40 ft. 
high, composed of basalt, on the summit of which 
is a limekiln. Farther to the west, beyond Port St. 
Mary, the cliffs have a wilder aspect, extending to 
Spanish Head, opposite the islet called the Calf of 
Man; and here some ships of the Spanish Armada 
were wrecked in 1588. 





Steam-Packet 


COSTERMONGERS IN FARRINGDON 
ROAD. 

The order of the Holborn Board of Works for the 

removal, on Thursday, Sept. 15, of the open-air trade 

in vegetables and other commodities which has for 

many years past been carried on by costermongers, 

with their barrows, tracks, and stalls, in Farringdon 

Road, was probably dictated by the consideration of 

the publicinterest. Although, in that broad thorough- 

fare, with comparatively little ordinary traffic of 

vehicles, the passage of the street is not much 

impeded, the practice referred to may have been 

deemed prejudicial to the success of the new markets 

erected by the City Corporation. The industrious class 

of poor persons, however, depending for their sub- 

sistence on the sales in Farringdon Road have naturally 

felt much aggrieved by its summary prohibition. ‘They 

held a meeting on Sunday, Sept. 11, on Clerkenwell 

Green, joined by large numbers of the same class from 

other parts of London. A procession, with many 

banners and several bands of music, paraded the 

streets and accompanied the leaders of the demon- 

stration. ‘The speakers, on two platforms, advocated the 

claims of the costermongers with pathetic and energetic 

earnestness. Resolutions in their favour were unani- 

mously passed; and a petition with 10,000 signatures has 
been prepared on their behalf, 


THE CHOLERA AT HAMBURG. 


Some account of the progress of the cholera in Russia, from 
June to the first week of September, and of its outbreak at 
Hamburg on Aug. 20, followed by the severe visitation of the 
epidemic disease in that city, which has occasioned such 
distressing scenes as those delineated by our Special Artist 
since he went there on Sept. 3, will be found on another page. 
To his sketches ‘of the desolate appearance of the streets, 
the harbour, and all public places at Hamburg, of the 
funeral processions to the cemetery, and of the special 
arrangements for checking the spread of infection, we 
add several others, including that of the distribution of 
boiled drinking-water, in which the germs of cholera 
are supposed to be extinguished, for the use of the 
poor unable to buy either wholesome drink or the fuel 
required for boiling. A party of “Sisters of Mercy,” 
travelling from London to Hamburg, with the intention 
of offering their services as cholera hospital nurses, were 
met with by our Artist on his return journey. The police at 
Bremen and other railway stations on the route insisted on 
the passengers from Hamburg submitting to medical inspec- 
tion and to a process of fumigation or other methods of 
disinfection, from which our Artist was not exempted. Persons 
who looked at all like invalids were required to prove their 
vigorous condition by walking up a flight of steps, narrowly 
watched by the medical officer and the police assistants. ‘They 
must have been glad to be allowed to proceed on their journey, 
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PERSONAL. 
Tne Earl of Essex, who died on Sept. 11 at his beautiful 
residence, Cassiobury, near Watford, and who, had he lived till 
January next, 
would have 
attained the 
patriarchal 
age of ninety, 
was the head 
of the family 
of Capell, 
whose 
founder, Sir 
William 
Capell, was 
an Alderman 
of London, 
and Lord 
Mayor in 
1503. Sir 
William 
acquired im- 
mense wealth, 
which, unfor- 
tunately, at- 
tracted the 
attention of 





those extor- 

THE LATE EARL OF Essex tioners of 
* ‘ , VARL O mSSEA. , 

; ; Henry VIL, 


Empson and 
Dudley, to whom he payed large fines, but, declining to submit 
to further extortion, was imprisoned in the Tower. His son, 
Sir Giles, gained honours in the next reign for his valour in 
battle; and the fortunes of the family were further enhanced 
in the person of Arthur Capell, 2 member of the Long Parlia- 
ment, who was created Baron Capell in 1641, while his son, 
who was Viceroy of Ireland, was made Earl of Essex twenty 
vears later. The venerable nobleman who has just died was 
married three times, his latest alliance, with the widow of 
Lord George Paget, taking place as recently as 1881. He is 
succeeded in the title by his eldest grandson by his first 
marriage, Lord Capell, who was born in 1857, and was formerly 
in the Guards, 

In its president, Mr. John Hodge, the Trades Union 
Congress, which terminated at Glasgow on Sept. 10, was 
peculiarly fortunate. Mr. Hodge, who is still comparatively 
young man, has had considerable practical experience of the 
conduct of trade meetings, for he is not only President of the 
Glasgow Trades Council, but was chairman of many of the 
meetings connected with the big Scotch railway strike of 
He was the first Secretary of the 
1 Smelters’ Association, inaugurated in 1886, and still 
holds the post of general secretary to that body. He has also 
given much valuable assistance to the consolidation and 
enlargement of many trade societies in the west of Scotland, 
and to his exertions the formation of the Steel Millmen’s 
Union was mainly due. With his goodly presence, resonant 
voice, cheery manner, and fund of anecdote, he is, as he 
deserves to be, a general favourite. In early life Mr. Hodge 
worked as a steel-puddler in the Scottish industrial capital 
where he has just presided. 


something over a year ago. 
“fee ] 


The Governor of Chelsea Hospital, Field-Marshal Sir 
Patrick Grant, who received the congratulations of innumer- 
on Sept. 11, on attaining the venerable age of 

igh is the oldest soldier in the British Army. His 
career has been a distinguished one. Sir Patrick served with 
the Army of Gwalior, and went through the Sutlej and 
Punjaub campaigns. He was Adjutant-General of the Army 
in India from 1845-51; in the latter year he was made 
A.D.C, to the Queen. He has beld the position of Commander- 
in-Chief both in Madras and Bengal. In 1867 he was made 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Malta,a post he held 
for five years, and in 1874 he obtained the position he now 


able friends 


} } 
eighty-eig 





holds. Sir Patrick is one of the Grants of Inverness-shire, 
and the second son of the late Major John Grant, of 
Auchterblair. 

Mr. J. E. Beerbohm, whose death at the advanced age of 
eighty-two has just caused such widespread regret, was a man 
of remarkable mental vigour and accomplishments, As the 
iidest member of the Baltic, he was a conspicuous figure in 
the City, but he was equally well known in a circle more 


entially capable of appreciating his culture and learning. 
Ile was complete master of nine languages, and hard at work 
on Anglo-Saxon at the time of hisdeath. In Berlin his family 
was specially well known, his cousins, General von Pape, 
Admirals McLean and Werner, and the late Minister of War, 
Von Roon, all being persons in whom the highest confidence 
was placed by the ruler of the Empire. The late Emperor 
Frederick was godfather to Mr. Beerbohm’s eldest son, and 
always showed a marked interest in the family, more particu- 
larly in Mr. Beerbohm Tree, the second son. In his last iliness, 
vhich terminated fatally in a few days, Mr. Beerbohm was 
suded by Mr. C. H. Cosens, a rising surgeon, and Dr, 
Andrew, of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Mr. Gladstone has been visiting Carnarvon, but did not 
come to London—nor could it be reasonably expected at this 
season—to read in person, on Wednesday, Sept. 7, his contribu- 
tion to the International Oriental Congress. ‘This was a treatise 
on “ The Pheenician Elements in the Homeric Poems,” bringing 
fresh illustrations of a view which has been familiar to 
students of Greek art and antiquities for some years past, but 
was not so fully considered, perhaps, from the literary 
standpoint, with reference to ideas and conditions of social 
ife presented in the “Tliad” and the “Odyssey.” It is 
that the Achaians described in those poems owed some 
features of their either at the period of 

supposed siege of Troy, or whenever the author of 
those poems lived and looked about him in the world, and 
ym 1 the stories, to intercourse with the still more ancient 
nations of Western Asia. Pheenician trade would be the 
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carrier, no doubt, of Egyptianand of Assyrian art-manufactures 
to Ionian Greece, but Mr. Gladstone finds in the Homeric age, 
more abundantly on the side of the Trojans or Dardanians 


than on the Greek side, evidence of strong Eastern influences, 
civil and religious; the title of “anax andrén,” the attri- 
the character and acts of Odysseus, are 
regarded as Oriental conceptions. This is a theory worth 
examining and discussing at leisure ; but to the majority of 
Mr. Gladstone's fellow-countrymen it is likely that his essay 
will have been chiefly interesting as a proof of his intellectual 


bates of Poseidon, 


vigour. 

Away from Liverpool, on Sept. 10, reckless of imprison- 
ment by quarantine or the famigation of cases of Parisian 
ks, sailed those favourites of many friends, Mr. and Mrs 
Augustin Daly and the incomparable Ada Rehan. Energetic 
as ever, they have lost no time since they started from San 
Francisco early in Angust. Angustin Daly has duly settled the 
finances of the new Daly Theatre in Leicester Square, and set 
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the builders hard to work again with the view of opening early 
next May with the “ Foresters” of Lord Tennyson. Miss Rehan 
has ransacked the magasins of Worth and La Ferriére in Paris, 
has run down to Haslemere to recharm the Poet Laureate and 
recite to him speeches of Maid Marian, and, unable to find a 
theatre open, has “sat at the feet” of Albert Chevalier and 
Dan Leno at the Tivoli. Many old friends assembled at the 
Midland Station on Friday, Sept. 9, to wish them God-speed. 
None of the travellers went empty-handed. Augustin Daly 
was guarding a portrait of Rachel which he has just pur- 
chased of Coquelin, the French actor, and was lamenting that 
he had not got in his travelling trunk the original manuscript 
of Sheridan’s “School for Scandal,” with edges burnt by the 
fire that nearly destroyed it. Miss Ada Rehan’s travelling 
companion was a beautifully ugly brindled bulldog, presented 
to her by Sir Henry Thompson, the surgeon. 


May the illustrious travellers on the Etruria escape the 
disasters that have befallen Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Palmer, of 
New York, and the world-known Lottie Collins, who had the 
misfortune to sail on the ill-fated Normannia from Germany. 
Not even the lucky star of “ T'a-ra-ra-Boom-de-ay ” has saved 
its heroine from the mutiny of Fire Island. Possibly, had 
she danced as Herodias did, she might have softened the heart 
of another Governor ! 


The Institute of Journalists has received some striking 
compliments from Lord Rosebery and Sir George Trevelyan. 
Sir George carries off the palm for flattery, for he said at 
Glasgow that every man who had anything to say now said it 
in the Press, for the days of new books were over. We have 
already “a noble store,” and that should suffice us. This 
ean scarcely be taken seriously, especially from a man who 
has made such a mark in literature as Sir George Trevelyan. 
The author of one of the most delightful biographies in the 
language would do better to write another than to announce 
that the course of'literature is run. 


Dr. John Frederick Bridge, who composed a new choral 
setting of “The Lord’s Prayer” for the Gloucester Musical 
Festival, was 
born at Old- 
bury, in Wor- 
cestershire, in 
1844, and 
educated at 
Rochester 
Cathedral 
School. He 
wasappointed 
Organist of 
Holy Trinity, 
Windsor, in 
1865, of Man- 
chester Cathe- 
dral in 1869, 
Professor of 
Harmony at 
Owens Col- 
lege, Man- 
chester, in 
1871, Deputy 
Organist of 
Westminster 
Abbeyin 1875, 
and Organist 
in 1882. Dr. 
Bridge has 
composed the oratorio “ Mount Moriah,” a cantata, “ Boadivea,” 
St. Francis’s * Hymn to the Creator,” produced at the Worcester 
Festival of 1884, and the “Rock of Ages,” produced at the 
Birmingham Festival of ]8S5. 


The death of the Most Rev. Jolin Medley, Bishop of 
Frederickton and Metropolitan of Canada, can hardly be 
called a surprise. When the Bishop was in London for the 
Pan-Anglican Synod of 1888 he looked hale and hearty for his 
eighty-three years, but it was not in the nature of things that 
he should long survive. His death now is of some incon- 
venience to the Church he loved so well, for the Provincial Synod 
is about to meet, and there is a new Bishop of Quebec to be 
consecrated. The deceased prelate.was a West-countryman, 
who had a name in Exeter diocese in the times when great 
“Henry of Exeter” reigned. As early as 1826 John Medley 
graduated in respectable honours at Oxford, and was ordained 
two years afterwards. His first living was that of St. John’s, 
Truro, which he held from 1831 to 1838; thence he went to 
Exeter, where the Bishop gave him a prebendal stall. 
He was consecrated to the See of Frederickton in 1845, 
and elected Metropolitan in 1879. His influence on the 
Church in Canada has been very great, and his venerable 
presence will be sorely missed. In his earlier days Bishop 
Medley felt theinfluence of the Tractarian movement, but he 
remained a sober, old-fashioned High Churchman. Bishop 
Philpotts, Mr. Justice Coleridge (father of the Lord Chief 
Justice), and Mr. Justice Patterson were some of his West- 
country friends. The Bishop had since 1881 enjoyed the 
services of a coadjutor (Bishop Kingdon), to whom half his 
stipend was paid. 





Dr. J. F. Brive, 
Composer of the new choral setting of 
“The Lord's Prayer.” 


‘ 


Dr. Hubert Parry, whose cantata, “Job,” has been so well 
received at the Gloucester Musical Festival, is Professor of 
Musical Com- 
position and 
History at the 
Royal College 
of Music. He 
was born at 
Bournemouth 
in 1848, and 
educated at 
Eton and Ox- 
ford. In 1872 
he married 
Lady Mande 
Herbert. Dr. 
ress *¢é 
musical com- 
positions in- 
clude ** Scenes 
from Shelley's 
‘Prometheus 
Unbound’” 
for the 
Gloucester 
Festival of 
1880, the 
oratorio of 
Da. HcuserRt Parny, * Judith” for 
r of the new cantata, “Job.” the Birming- 
ham Festival 
for the Leeds 
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of 1888, and the “ Ode for St. Cecilia's Day ” 
Festival of 1889. 
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Each succeeding Church Congress brings into new 
prominence the man who, more than any other, has made 
this gathering what it is. Archdeacon Emery was rightly 
called by the late Mr. Cecil Raikes “ the father of conferences 
and congresses.” He it was who, in conjunction with the 
late Mr. Beaumont, of Trinity, Cambridge, laid the foundation 
of the Congress, and, as permanent hon. secretary since 1867 
he has been in no small degree the cause of its continued 
success. The Archdeacon is an alumnus of the City of 
London School, held the 7imes scholarship—memorial of 
a certain famous libel action—and was the first boy from 
his school to enter Cambridge University. He came out 
as fifth Wrangler in the mathematical tripos of 1847, and 
settled down to the life of adon. But Mr. Emery was a don 
of large views and a vigorous Church worker. Indeed, his 
activity in ecclesiastical affairs was so great that in 1864 he 
was nominated by the Crown to the Archdeaconry of Ely. A 
few years later the Bishop gave him the canonry, which lhe 
still holds. The Church Congress has by no means seen the 
whole of the Archdeacon’s services to his Church. He was 
one of those who helped to bring about the restored action of 
Convocation : he has been strong on the development of repre- 
sentative bodies within the Church, and he was largely 
responsible for the formation of the Central Council of 
Diocesan Conferences. 


If there is a being for whom the boating man has a 
constant affection it is the lock-keeper. ‘That official is not 
only a servant of the ‘Thames Conservancy, he is inseparable 
from the character of the river, and often seems the embodi- 
ment of Father ‘Thames himself, full of geniality and good 
humour. In a crowded lock he softens many fretful tempers, 
dispenses advice and ginger-beer with equal judgment, and 
throws over the wildest launch party the chastening glow of 
the domestic simplicity which has its home in the trellised 
cottage. Every boating man who knows Sunbury will be 
grieved to hear that Mr. Henry Joist, who has been lock-keeper 
there for nearly a quarter of a century, is compelled by illness 
to give up his duties at the end of the present season. Some of 
his old friends are showing their appreciation of his worth by 
organising a testimonial, and we are sure that many of our 
readers who have spent pleasant days at Sunbury will be 
glad to contribute. Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. A. E. 
Payne, Sunbury-on-Thames, or direct to Messrs. Ashey, bankers, 
of that town, for the “ Henry Joist Testimonial Fund.” 


The new Dean of St. Asaph bears a name familiar to all 
Welshmen in the diocese. The Ven. Watkin Herbert Williams, 
Vicar of Bodelwyddan, Flintshire, is a son of the late Sir Hugh 
Williams, of Bodelwyddan, and brother of the present baronet, 
Sir William Grenville Williams. ‘The Dean-Designate was 
born in August 1845, and educated at Westminster. ‘Thence 
he went to Christ Church, Oxford, where he took his B.A. 
degree in 1870. After spending two years in a Denbighshire 
curacy, he was appointed to the family living in 1872. A 
Welsh-speaking clergyman, energetic and thoughtful; he soon 
secured for himself a place which mere family connection 
could not have won. In 1889 he was made Canon and Arch- 
deacon of St. Asaph, a preferment which showed that in him 
the new Bishop of St. Asaph felt he had found a trusty ally for 
his forward movement in the Church. There had, indeed, been 
rumours that the Vicar of Bodelwyddan would be offered the 
See of St. Asaph, but they seem to have originated in nothing 
more than a public sense of what was fitting, and, therefore, 
probable. The new Dean married a daughter of the late 
General Henry Monckton. He is, like his Bishop and his 
predecessor in the Deanery,a profound believer in the future 
of the Church in Wales, 

The House of Commons has lost one of its most genial and 
respected members in Mr. A. B. Winterbotham, the late member 
for the Ciren- 
cester Divi- 
sion of Glon- 
cestershire, 
Mr. Winter- 
botham was 
apparently in 
the prime of 
life and 
energy during 
the General 
Election, 
when he not 
only fought 
a stubborn 
battle for his 
own seat, but 
helped to win 
the neigh- 
bouring Divi- 
sion of Stroud 
for the Liberal 
Party. His 
exertions 
brought on an 
attack of 
hoarseness, to 
which slight 
importance was at first attached, but it rapidly developed 
into cancer of the most malignant kind, and, after a severe 
operation, Mr. Winterbotham gradually sank. He belonged 
to a family which has given more than one able man to public 
life. A brother, who was Under-Secretary for the Home Office 
in a former Administration of Mr. Gladstone's, was cut off at 
the outset of a promising career. Mr. A. B. Winterbotham 
seceded from Mr. Gladstone in 1886, but subsequently rejoined 
his party, and was returned at the late election as a Ilome 
Ruler. 

Mr. Irving will reopen the Lyceum on Sept. 24 with a 
revival of the celebrated melodrama “ The Bells,” for a few 
nights. For more than twenty years this play has held its 
own in the Lyceum repertory, and Mr. Irving’s impersonation 
of the haunted burgomaster is still to many playgoers one of 
his finest achievements. ‘The representations of “ King 
Henry VIII.” will be resumed on Oct. 1. Meanwhile, the 
rehearsals of “ King Lear” are being vigorously prose- 
cuted. Lord Tennyson's 3ecket " will be produced in 
the course of the season, and among his various projects 
Mr. Irving has not lost sight of “Don Quixote.” The 
play which Mr. J. M. Barrie has written for the Lyceum is 
scarcely complete, but Mr. Irving has a charming piece in one 
act by Mr. Conan Doyle. Should these pieces be produced 
together, Mr. Irving will have a forcible answer to the 
reproach that he gives no encouragement to young authors. 





TUK LATE Mr. A. B. WIN'TERBOTHAM, M.P, 


OUR PORTRAITS. 
We are indebted to Messrs. Elliott and Fry, Baker Street, for 
our portraits of Dr. Bridge, Dr. Parry, and Miss R. F. Ellicott ; 
to Messrs. Russell and Sons, Baker Street, for that of the late 
Mr. A. B. Winterbotham, M.P.; and to Mr. F. Downer, Blake 
House, Watford, for that of the late Earl of Essex. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

The Queen drove from Balmoral Castle on Sept. 13, accom- 
panied by Princess Beatrice and attended by the Dowager 
Lady Churchill, to Mar Lodge, and visited their Royal 
Highnesses the Princess of Wales and Princess Louise, Duchess 
of Fife. Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught and the Earl of Rosebery dined with her Majesty 
the same evening. 

The Prince of Wales left Marlborough House on Sept. 14 
for Mar Lodge, the seat of the Duke and Duchess of Fife. 


The London Gazette states that addresses of condolence to 
the Queen and the Prince and Princess of Wales on the occasion 
of the death of the Duke of Clarence have been received from 
Queen Makia of Rarotonga and the chiefs of Fiji. 


Mr. Gladstone's visit to Sir Edwin Watkin’s chalet on 
Snowdon was utilised for a political demonstration in the 
course of the journey. At Carnarvon, the Prime Minister 
was cordially received by the Mayor and Corporation without 
distinction of party. Subsequently he addressed a Liberal 
meeting, and spoke strongly of the determination of the 
Government to take the question of Welsh Disestablishment 
in hand at the earliest possible moment. Ireland, he declared, 
still blocked the way, and it was most necessary to regulate 
the procedure of reforms according to imperative conditions. 


This definition of the situation presents no remarkable 
novelty, but, according to the Ministerial journals, it has given 
great satisfaction to the Welsh Liberals, while the Opposition 
journals maintain that it must increase their discontent. 
Indeed, the enemies of the Government are disposed to assume 
that the Liberal programme will devour itself. Mr. Labou- 
chere has written a letter to his constitutents, admitting the 
necessity of Home Rule, but laying great stress on other pro- 
posals, which he holds to be equally important. As to the 
method of procedure, however, Mr. Labouchere offers no 
suggestion, though he deplores the decision of the Government 
not to hold an autumn session. 


There are now three Parliamentary vacancies. Two of 
them, South Leeds and South Bedfordshire, are pretty safe for 
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The Local Government Board has made the gratifying 
announcement that in regard to the cholera these islands of 
ours possess a clean bill of health. It is creditable to the 
public that at no time has there been anything resembling a 
panic, though for some weeks the daily papers have lived on 
the cholera. ‘The promptitude and energy of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and of the sanitary authorities throughout the 
country are beyend all praise. 


But we have had a panic of a different kind. Elsewhere 
we deal with the extraordinary run on the Birkbeck Bank. 
There is no doubt that some of the smaller banking corpor- 
ations are exposed just now tothe danger of a widespread, 
though perfectly unfounded, alarm. ‘The general condition of 
finance at this moment is far from stable, though no onein the 
City can tell you precisely what is the matter. It is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good, and some shrewd speculators are 
trying to do business by offering to buy up the assets of the 
New Oriental Bank at half their original value—that is to 
say, depositors are receiving bids for their money at ten 
shillings in the pound. ‘This purchase of assets is more 
extensive than most people would suppose, and it has in 
many cases been found to reap handsome profits when the 
property was realised. 


It is appropriate that the successful defence of the country 
against cholera should be contemporaneous with the meeting 
of the Sanitary Institute at Portsmouth. In a most reassuring 
address the President, Sir Charles Cameron, reviewed the 
sanitary conditions of England for many years, and declare 1 
that if a former death-rate were still maintained the annual 
mortality in London alone would be increased by fifty 
thousand, It is satisfactory to know that the perpetual 
unrest of the British public about its sanitary salvation has not 
been without profit. We certainly make more ado about the 
public health than any other nation on the face of the earth, 
and ought to have some substantial progress in the science of 
preserving life to show for it. The growth of cleanliness isa 
virtue in which we are entitled to take a national pride, for 
the Englishman's tub has done so much for his liberties that 
it deserves to be symbolised on the new coinage. 
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H.M.S. FOUDROYANT, ONE OF 
the Liberals, but in the Cirencester Division, vacated by the 
death of Mr. A. B. Winterbotham, there will be a very close 
fight. It is still difficult, however, to whip up any interest in 
domestic politics, and the party journalists on both sides have 
been reduced to sore straits. One of them devoted the greater 
portion of a leading article to the suggestion that there must 
be dissensions in the Cabinet, because Sir William Harcourt 
was forbidden by Mr. Gladstone to make any platform speeches. 


The principal incident at the Trades Union Congress at 
Glasgow was the adoption of a resolution in favour of an 
eight-hours day by legislative enactment, which should not 
apply to the miners, whose case is to be dealt with by separate 
legislation, nor to any trade in which a majority of the 
organised members should vote for exemption. The chance 
that this resolution will be adopted by this or the next Parlia- 
ment is remote. By a majority of one the Congress decided 
that a scheme of “ Independent” labour representation 
should be prepared by the Parliamentary Committee. Until 
we have payment of members it is not likely that 
any practical scheme will be framed, and even then the 
precise meaning of “Independent” will remain undefined. 
The Congress first defeated a proposal in favour of pro- 


hibiting the immigration of destitute aliens, and sub- 
sequently adopted a resolution with that purport. Mr. 


Fenwick, M.P., was re-elected Secretary of the Parliamentary 
Committee, though he is not an eight-hours man; and the 
majority of that body, as it is now constituted, are in favour 
of a much more cautious procedure than commends itself to 
the impetuous spirits among the trades unions. 


A remarkable statement was made to the Congress by Miss 
Frances Hicks, a tailoress, who said that she was employed to 
make a pair of trousers for the Duke of York next door toa 
house where two children lay ill of malignant fever, and in 
which she believed that Prince George’s waistcoat was 
made. These assertions are strongly controverted, and 
there seems to be no foundation for the story about 
the waistcoat. Of the sanitary condition of the house 
in which Miss Hicks was employed there is no evidence 
likely to cause alarm. On the other hand, it is stoutly 
maintained by some of the journeyman tailors that the 
system of inspection is most defective, and that sweating by 
the middlemen is carried on with impunity. Some consider- 


able addition to the staff of inspectors appears to be imperative, 
and a decided step in this direction would do much to reassure 
the public mind, 
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NELSON'S OLD FLAG-SHIPS. 


The Bishop of Chester has announced that a Bill will be 
introduced next Session to give effect to his scheme for dealing 
with the liquor traffic. This is based mainly on the Gothen- 
burg system, and purposes to enable municipal corporations 
to undertake the sale of liquor or directly supervise it. Dr. 
Jayne's idea of compensation to the publicans is that the 
stock of a public-house for which the license was withdrawn 
should be purchased by the local authorities, and the publican 
himself, if his character were good, taken into the municipal 
employ. The plan would be worked asa branch of local option— 
that is to say, municipalities would be empowered to adopt it 
if so instructed by their constituents. Dr. Jayne is confident 
that his system would prove as successful as it has done in 
Norway, and that it is a better way to combat intemperance 
than any proposal which aims at the extinction of the liquor 
traffic. 


The German Empress gave birth to a daughter on Sept. 13. 
According to the official bulletin, her Majesty and the infant 
princess are both doing well. A salute of thirty-six guns 
announced to the population of the capital that the happy 
event, which was daily expected, had come to pass, and that 
for the first time a princess was born unto the Emperor's 
family. The city has been gaily decorated in honour of the 
occasion, and the little princess is already, says the Zimes 
correspondent, quite a popular personage with the good- 
tempered Berliners, who are always especially interested in 
the juvenile members of the House of Hohenzollern. 


There is no political foreign news of importance. The Russian 
and German Imperial Governments, for all that we learn of their 
present action, think more of the cholera than of diplomatic 
or military movements. The President of the French Republic 
has been exchanging visits of courtesy with the King of 
Greece, at Paris and Fontainebleau, but attended the grand 
army manceuvres at Montmorillon, on Sept. 12. The French 
troops in Dahomey, West Africa, seem to be advancing and 
gaining ground. 


The King and Queen of Italy have been going throngh a 
long and full series of brilliant festivities and ceremonies, at 
Genoa, in honour of the fourth centenary of the discovery of 
America by Columbus. The presence of a powerful French 
naval squadron, under command of Admiral Riéunier, and a 
detachment of the British Mediterranean squadron, with 
German, Austrian, American, Spanish, and Portuguese ships, 
gave a friendly international character to this interesting 
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historical commemoration. On Sept. 12, his Majesty visited 
the Formidable, the French flag-ship, and H.M.S. Sanspareil, 
commanded by Captain Wilson, also several other flag-ships ; 
he was accompanied by the Prince of Naples and the Counts 
of Turin and Genoa. There were municipal and other local 
festivities, processions, exhibitions, banquets, and illumina- 
tions of the palaces, the streets, the harbour, and the shipping. 


In the United States of America, the dread of cholera 
being imported from Europe, aggravated by frightful mor- 
tality on board a Hamburg vessel, has provoked angry 
Gisputes between the New York State authorities and those 
of Islip, a town on the shore of Long Island, near the entrance 
to New York harbour, where it was arranged to land passengers 
for quarantine detention. This was resisted by an armed band 
of townsmen, and the intervention of a force of the Naval 
Reserve was needful to carry the order into execution.—X. 











THE FOUDROYANT. 
It seems an incredible story that the Admiralty have sold 
Nelson's old flag-ship to a German firm to be broken up as 
old timber. It reads like a malicious fantasy of a Parisian 
journalist who wants to have a fling at “the nation of shop- 
Most of the wooden ships which have grown too old 
Nobody asks 
simply as 


keepers.” 
for the service must, of course, be condemned. 
that we should keep a whole skeleton fleet 
memorial of the past. But to the Foudroyant belongs a 
special history, which should make her a national relic. She 
was built to be Nelson's flag-ship, and but for a delay in 
the dockyard would have carried his flag to victory at the 
battle of the Nile. It was with the Foudroyant 
that Nelson captured the French ship Le Généreux, after 
an action of which a lively record has come down 
to us, full of the renowned sailor's characteristic fire and 
bluntness of speech. It was in the Foudroyant that he 
fought another of the historic single combats which belong to 
that Homeric period of our naval annals. In January 1800 
Nelson captured Le Généreux, and in March of the same 
year he made a prize of the Guillaume Tell in a battle 


which also has been described with graphic minuteness, 
Indeed, Nelson was as well served in the matter of 
chroniclers as if he had lived in the days of special 


correspondents. The Guillaume Tell broke through the 
blockade of Malta with a famished crew and an admiral who 
had nothing for his table the day of the fight but the hind- 
quarter of a mule. The Frenchmen fought, however, with 
desperate courage, and the Foudroyant was nearly crippled by 
the first broadside. The ships were so close to each other that 
the French prepared to board, and it was a wonder that Nelson 
escaped death from the sharpshooters, for he was the most 
conspicuous figure on the Foudroyant in the storm of shot. 
What his men thought of him is expressed in the rude but 
eloquent homage of the letter some of them wrote when he was 
quitting the ship: “ We have been along with you (although 
not in the same ship) in every engagement your lordship has 
been in, both by sea and land, and most humbly beg of your 
lordship to permit us to go to England as your boat’'s- 
crew in any ship or vessel, or in any that may seem most 
pleasing to your lordship.” What would these men say if 
they could come back to earth to find the vessel which was 
the flag-ship of their hero sold to foreigners for firewood! 
Their language would not be decorous, but it would express a 
thoroughly English sentiment with equal truth and vigour. 
In what other country would such a bargain be possible? If 
the glorious hulk of the Foudroyant were a patriotic relic in 
France, who would dream of suggesting that the Government 
should make a paltry sum by selling it? Let the public once 
be heard with sufficient plainness, and if this transaction 
cannot be cancelled, the world will at least understand that 
Englishmen are ashamed of it. 


The following poem by Mr. A. Conan Doyle appeared in 
the Daily Chronicle of Sept. 12— 


“FOR NELSON’S SAKE.” 
H.M.S. FOUDROYANT. 
(Sold to the Germans for a thousand pounds.) 


Who says the Nation’s purse is lean, 
Who fears for claim or bond or debt, 

When all the glories that have been 
Are scheduled as a cash asset? 

If times are black and trade is slack, 
If coal and cotton fail at last, 

We've something left to barter yet— 

Our glorious past. 


There 's many a lot in which lies hid 

The dust of Statesman or of King ; 
There's Shakspere’s home to raise a bid, 

And Milton’s house its price would bring. 
What for the sword that Cromwell drew? 

What for the Prince's coat of mail? 
What for our Saxon Alfred’s tomb? 

They ‘re all for sale ! 


And stone and marble may be sold, 

Which serve no present daily need. 
There's Edward's Windsor, labelled old, 

And Wolsey’s Palace, guaranteed, 
St. Clement Danes and thirty fanes, 

The Tower and the Temple grounds, 
How much for these? Just price them please, 
. In British pounds. 


You hucksters, have you still to learn 
The things that money will not buy? 
Can you not read that, cold and stern 
As we may be, there still does lie 
Deep in our hearts a hungry love 
For what concerns our island story? 
We sell our work—perchance our lives— 
But not our glory. 


Go, barter to the knacker’s yard 

The steed that has outlived its time! 
Send hungry to the pauper’s ward 

The man who served you in his prime! 
But when you touch the Nation’s store, 

Be broad your mind and tight your grip. 
Take heed! And bring us back once more »+ 

Our Nelson’s ship! 
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OMING in to dre for dinner, I found a telegram: 
‘Mrs. Stormer dying; can you give us half a column 

for to-morrow evening? Let her down easy, but not too 
casy.”’ Twas late; I was ina hurry; I had very little 

time to think, but at a venture I dispatched a reply: ‘ Will 
do what [ean.’? It was not till [ had dressed and was rolling 
away to dinner, that, in the hansom, I bethought myself of 


condition 
her 


1° difficulty of the attached. The difficulty was 
letting off but in qualifying that 
simply won't qualify it,’’ I 
I didn’t admire her, but I liked her, 
long that I almost felt 
hour to a feist of indifference. 


not, of course, in easy, 


indulgence. ‘I said to myself. 
and I had known her 


sitting down at such an 


80 
heartless in 
I must have seemed abstracted, 


for the early years of my acquaintance with her came back to 
me. Ispoke of her to the lady I had taken down, but the 
lady I had taken down had never heard of Greville Fane. I 
triel my other neighbour, who pronounced her books ‘* too 
vile.”’” IT had never thought them very good, but I should let 
her off casicr than that. 

[came away eurly, for the express purpose of driving to 





I said; ** 
the first possible moment after I heard.’’ 


‘* Excuse my appearing at such an hour,”’ it was 
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The 
district, in 

My apprehension that I 
fuller 
the house would be shut up. 


lived 
Primrose 


ask about her. for she in the 


north-west 


journey took time, 
the neighbourhood of Hill. 

should be too lute was justified in a 
sense than I had attached to it. I had only feared that 
There were lights in the windows, 
and the temperate tinkle of my bell brought a 
diately to the door, Mrs. 
the reach of kind inquiries from colleagues 
hall, hovering behind the 
heard my voice. I recognised Lady Luard, 
taken me for the doctor. 


ervant imme- 
Stormer had passed beyond 

A lady, in the 
forward when 
but she had mis- 


but poor 


servant, came she 


‘* Excuse my appearing at such an hour,’’ I ‘it was 
the first possible moment after I heard.’’ 

** It’s all over,’’ Lady Luard replied. ‘‘ Dearest mamma !”’ 

She stood there under the lamp with her eyes on me; she 
was very tall, very stiff, cold, and always looked 
these things, and some others beside, her manner, 
and even her were an implication that she was very 
handsome. I had never been able to follow the argument, but 
that is a detail. I expressed briefly and frankly what I felt, 


while the little mottled maidservant flattened herself against 


said ; 


very as if 
in her dress, 


name, 


the wall of the narrow passage and tried to look detached 
without looking cheerful. It was not a moment to make 
a visit, and I was on the point of retreating when Lady 
Luard arrested me with a queer, casual, drawling, ‘* Would 
you—a—would you, perhaps, be writing some- 
thing ?’’ I felt, for the instant, like an inter- 
viewer, which I was not. But I pleaded 


guilty to this intention, on which she rejoined : 
““T’m so very glad—but I think my brother 
would like to you.”’ I detested her 
brother, but it wasn’t an occasion to act this 
out ; suffered myself to be inducted, to 
my surprise, into a small back room, which I 
immediately recognised as the scene during the 
later years of Mrs. Stormer’s imperturbable 
literary labours. Her table was there, the 
battered and blotted accessory to innumerable 


see 


&O I 
al 


lapses, with its strangely contracted space for 
the arms (she wrote only from the 
down), and the confusion of scrappy, 
had already become literary remains. Leolin was also there, 
smoking a cigarette before the fire and looking impudent 
as it well might have been. 

To meet him, to greet him, I had to make a sharp effort ; 
for the air that he wore to me as he stood there was practically 
that of his mother’s murderer. She lay silent for ever upstairs 
as dead as an unsuccessful book ; and his swaggering erectness 
was a kind of attestation that he had killed her. 
if he had already, with his sister, been caleulating what they 
could get for the poor papers on the table; but I had not 
long to wait to learn, for in reply to the scanty words of 
sympathy that I addressed to him he broke out: ‘“ It’ 
terrible —terrible, yes ; but she has left three books complete.”’ 
His words had the oddest effect ; 


elbow 
scribbled sheets which 


even in his grief, sincere 


I wondered 


they converted the cramped 


little room into a seat of trade and made the ‘*‘ book’? wonder- 
fully feasible. - He would certainly get all that could be got 
for the three. Lady Luard explained to me that her husband 
had been with them, but had had to go down to the House. 
To her brother she explained that I was coing to write some- 
thing, and to me again she made it clear that she hoped I 
would “do mamma justice.’’ She added that she didn’t 
think this had ever been done. She said to her brother: 


** Don’t you think there are some things-he ought thoroughly 


to understand?’’ and on’ his instantly exclaiming ‘ Oh, 
thoroughly—thoroughly !’’ she went on, rather austerely: 


**T mean about mamma’s birth.’’ 

“Yes, and her connections,’’ Leolin added. 

I professed every willingness, and for five minutes I 
listened, but it would be too much to say that I understood. 
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My vision was of 
and while they 
tors, | became 


I don’t even now, but it is not important. 
other matters than those they put before me, 
desired there should be no mistake about their ance 
more and more lucid I got away as soon as 
and walked home the dusky, empty 
London—the best of all conditions for thought. By the 
I reached my door my little article was practically COMpoOst d 

transcribed on the morrow from the polished plate 
of fancy. I believe it attracted was thought 
* oraceful,’’ and was said to be else. L had to be 
pointed without being lively, ome tact. But 
what | thought— 


about themselves. 


possible, through greut 


time 


ready to be 
some notice, 
by someone 
and it took 
what I said was much less interesting than 
especially during the half-hour I spent in my armchair by the 
fire, smoking the cigar I always light b: fore I ¢o to bed. I 















sia wa 


She didn't look like a 
but 


uild, 


waniatle 


her 


) 
celebrity, wiih her matrouly, un 


face, T supposed her greatness would COMM out w 


conversation, 


went to sleep there, I believe ; but I continued to moralise 
about Greville Fane. Iam reluctant to lose that retrospect 
altogether, and this 1s a dim little note of it, a document not 
* ‘The dear woman had written a hundred 
so curious as her own. 


to ** serve. stories, 


but none 


When first I knew her, she had published half-a-dozen 
fictions, and [ believe I had also perpetrated a novel. She 
was more than a dozen years older than I, but she was a 


her It was not 
amid the 


becomes invisible. 


person who always acknowledged 


but in 


relativity 
big waves of the 
I met her at 


so very London, 


present, 


long ago, 


even a near horizon 


some dinner and took her down, rather flattered at offering 
my arm to a celebrity. She didn’t look like one, with her 
matronly, mild, inanimate face, but I supposed her greatness 


would come out in her conversation. I gave it all the oppor- 
tunities Icould, but I was not disappointed when I found heronly 
a dull, kind woman. I liked her—she rested 
me so from literature. To myself literature was an irritation, a 
torment; but Greville Fane slumbered in it like a Creole in a 


This was because 
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ming. 
ved then in Montpellier Square ; whi h helped me to see 


y diss 


ladyship approved of it, and could 


lvantages. I had 


an occasional bank-note 


‘ 


TEASON T¢ ANOW 


f its ad 


ky fingers to press wito 


She was not a woman of genius, but her faculty 
ial, so much a gift out of hand, that I have often 

she that distinction. This 
transaction, in her case, had remained 
for the gift, feels the debt, 
She could 


fell below was, 
the 
always pays 
onscious of obligation. 


couldn’t write a page of 


lly un 

yard, but shx 
to her grave without suspecting that, 
the 


it contributed five 


lown 
diversion of her 


mtribute 1 volumes to 


had n 
t prevented bushels of criticism from 


sentences to the 
her head; she was worth a couple of 
he weekly papers, in which it was shown 
were dreadful, but her style really 
her, and I went. 


of life 


r. She asked me to come and see 


iated her imagination was from her character. 


industrious widow, devoted to her daily stint, to meeting 


is familiar to her as the blots on her writing-table. 


her and baker and making a home for her son and 
moment she took her pen in her hand 

eature of passion. She thought the English 
wanting in this element, the task 

for hers ras to supply the deficiency. 

this 


the 
was at most 
and 


and 


formula of 
only in the 


high life was gene ral 
home 
the 
romance of existence, or, what 
Their 
their 


her imagination 
adored, 
the 
prime mat 
their loves and 
their immoralities and diamonds, 
She 


s. She in truth, aristocracy, 
1, for her, 
tre 


rial of fiction. 


their luxury, revenges, 


sand surrenders, 


old fashionable novel; she 
modernness of her had 
turned off plots by 
ll could convey her— 


a belated producer of the 


leverness and a own, she 


lup the fly-blown tinsel. She 
her illustrations, 

She recognised 

and her fine 
other from 
an idea th he resembled 
Lucien de 
add that 
er personage was she was 
and healthy 


wicke d. 


nsely 


cters were 


Pamiers I must 


he Vidame de 
he latt 


sked her who the Ia 


m<é She was very brave and 


and innocent and She was 


ybbish, and never so inte 


abundant 

lear and sn¢ British 
particularly foreign. 

ombination of qualities had brought her early success, 


nv f 
envy OI 


wonder and 


The 


ving heard with 


, for a novel revelation 


compound with the 


my 


pursuit by doing practical 
that she 


inferiority of the 
was simply that poor Mrs. Stormer told me), 


reason 


her palm. 


me a pang: it was such a proof that, practising a totally 
different style, I should never make my fortune. And yet 
when, as I knew her better, she told me her real tariff and I 
saw how rumour had quadrupled it, I liked her enough to be 
sorry. After a while I discovered too that if she got less it 
was not that J was to get My failure never had 
what Mrs. Stormer would have called the banality of being 
She lived at ease, 


any more. 
relative—it was always admirably absolute. 
ease is exactly the word, though she 
produced three novels a year. She scorned me when I spoke 
of difficulty—it was the only thing that made her angry. If I 
hinted that a work of art required a tremendous licking into 
a pretension and a pose. She never 
the furthest she went 
in satire her hand was 


however, in those days 


shape, she thought it 
recognised the ‘‘ torment of form’”’ 
was to introduce into one of her books 
heavy) a young poet who was always talking about it. I 
couldn't quite understand her irritation on this score, for she 
had nothing at stake in the matter. She had a shrewd per- 
ception that form, in prose at least, never recommended any- 
one to the public to which we were condemned to address our- 
and therefore she lost nothing (putting her private 
humiliation aside) by not having She made no 
pretence of producing works of art, but had comfortable 
which she freely confessed herself 
dealing in such tarts and pud- 
to the shop. She put ia 


St lves, 
any. 
tea-drinking hours in 
a common pastrycook, 
dings as would bring customers 
plenty of sugar and of cochineal, or whatever it is that gives 
these articles a rich and attractive colour. She had a serene 
superiority to observation and opportunity which constituted 
an inexpugnable strength and would enable her to go on 
It is only real success that wanes; it is only 
Greville Fane’s ignorance of life was 


indefinitely. 
solid things that melt. 
a still more unfailing resource than the most approved receipt. 
When she said the day would come when she should have 
I answered: ‘“‘ You look into fairyland, 
Fairyland is 


written herself out, 
and the fairies love you, and they never change. 
always there; it always was, from the beginning of time, and 
They ’ve given you the key, and 
you can always open the door. With me it’s different ; I try, 
in my clumsy way, to be in some direct relation to life.’’ 
‘Oh, bother your relation to life !’’ she used to reply, for she 
was always annoyed by the phrase—which would not in the 
least prevent her from using it when she wished to try for style. 
any more than a sausage-mill, and 


it always will be, to the end. 


She had no prejudices, 
would give forth again, with patient punctuality, any poor 
verbal scrap that had been dropped into her. I cheered her 
with saying that the dark day, at the end, for 
the like going in our small way by 
experience and observation, we didn’t depend on a revel- 
ation but on a little tiresome process. Observation depended 


would be 


of me; inasmuch as, 
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on opportunity, and where should we be when opportunity 
failed ? 

One day she told me that, as the novelist’s life was so 
delightful and, during the good years at least, such a comfort- 
able support (she had these staggering optimisms), she meant 
to train up her boy to follow it. She took the ingenious view 
that it was a profession like another, and that therefore every- 
thing was to be gained by beginning young and serving an 
apprenticeship. Moreover the education would be less expen- 
sive than any other special course, inasmuch as she could 
administer it herself. She didn’t profess to keep a school, but 
she could at least teach her own child. It was not that she 
was so very clever, but (she confessed to me as if she were 
afraid I would laugh at her) that he was. I didn’t laugh at 
her for that, for I thought the boy sharp—I had him 
He was well grown and good looking and 


seen 
a few times. 
unabashed, and both he and his sister made me wonder about 
their defunct papa, concerning whom the little I knew was 
that he had been a clergyman. I explained them to myself 
by suppositions and imputations possibly unjust to the 
departed ; so little were they — superficially at least — the 
children of their mother. There used to be, on an easel in her 
drawing-room, an enlarged photograph of her husband, done by 
some horrible posthumous ‘‘ process’’ and draped, as to its 
florid frame, with a silken scarf, which testified to the candour 
of Greville Fane’s bad taste. It made him look like an 
unsuccessful tragedian ; but it was not a thing to trust. He 
may have been a comedian. Of the two children the girl was 
the elder, and struck me as muffled and colourless in all her 
younger years. She was only very long, like an undecipher- 
able letter. It was not till Mrs. Stormer came back from a 
protracted residence abroad that Ethel (which was this young 
lady’s name) began to produce the effect, which was after- 
wards remarkable in her, of a certain kind of high resolution. 
She made one apprehend that she meant to do something for 
herself. She was long-necked and near-sighted and striking, 
and I thought I seventeen in a form 
so hard and high and dry. affected and 
ambitious, and she long handle, 
which she put up whenever she wanted not to see. She had 
come out, as the phrase is, immensely ; and yet I felt as if she 
were surrounded with a spiked iron railing. What 
to do for herself was to marry, and it was the only thing, I 
think, that she meant to do for anyone else; yet who would 
be inspired to clamber over that bristling barrier? What 
flower of tenderness or of intimacy would such an adventurer 


had never seen sweet 


She was cold and 


carried an eyeglass with a 


she meant 


conceive as his reward ? 
This was for Sir Baldwin Luard to say ; 
He was a joyless, jokeless 


but he naturally 
never confided to me the secret. 
young man, with the air of having other secrets as well, and 
a determination to get on politically that was indicated by his 
as regards any 
proposition wha’ ever His 
wife and he must have conversed mainly in dry ejaculations, 
but they understood sufficiently that they were kindred spirits. 
Greville Fane she 
I remember 


never having been known to commit himself 
beyond an exclamatory ‘‘Oh!”’ 


I remember being with when 
announced these nuptials to me as magnificent ; 
asking her what splendour there was in the union of the 
with an_ irredeemable 
but she 
that, 
had a dreary 


** Hall” 


was a 


angry 


daughter of a woman of genius 
mediocrity. ‘‘Oh! he’s awfully clever,’ 
blushed for the What 
though Sir Baldwin's wert 
South Kensington, 
Essex, which 


she said ; 


maternal fib. she meant was 
vast (he 


still 
the 


estates not 


and a clrearier 


was let 


house in 


somewhere in connection 


and took to 
highest literary qrounds. 


He was eager to qualify himself. cigarettes at ten, 
] 7 fy 


on the 


‘“‘smarter’’ one than a child of hers could have a pired lo 
form. In spite of the social bravery of her novels, she took a 
very humble and dingy view of herself, so that of all her pro 
Luard,’’ was quite the one she 


thought 


my daughter, Lady 
was proudest of. This 
vulgar, and was distressed and perplexed by the 
license of her pen, but had a complicated attitude in regard to 
lucrative 


ductions ** 


personage her mother very 


occasional 
this indirect connection with literature. So far as it wa 
her ladyship approved of it, and could compound with the 
inferiority of the pursuit by doing practical justice to some of its 


advantages. I had reason to know (my reason was simply that 
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poor Mrs. Stormer told me), that she suffered the inky fingers 
to press an occasional bank-note into her palm. On the other 
hand she deplored the “ peculiar style’’ to which Greville 
Fane had devoted herself, and wondered where an author who 
had the convenience of so lady-like a daughter could have 
picked up such views about the best society. ‘‘She might 
know better, with Leolin and me,’’ Lady Luard had been 
known to remark; but it appeared that some of Greville 
Fane’s superstitions were incurable. She didn’t live in Lady 
Luard’s society, and the best was not good enough for her— 
she must make it still better. 

I could see that this necessity grew upon her during the 
years she spent abroad, when I had glimpses of her in the 
shifting sojourns that lay in the path of my annual ramble. 
She betook herself from Germany to Switzerland, and from 
Switzerland to Italy; she favoured cheap places and set up 
her desk in the smaller capitals. I took a look at her when- 
ever I could, and I always asked how Leolin was getting on. 
She gave me beautiful accounts of him, and whenever it was 
possible the boy was produced for my edification. I had 
entered from the first into the joke of his career, and 
pretended to regard him as a consecrated child. It had 
been a joke for Mrs. Stormer at first, but the boy him- 
self had been shrewd enough to make the matter scrious. 
If his mother accepted the principle that the intend- 
ing novelist cannot begin too early to see life, Leolin was 
not interested in hanging back from the application of 
it. He was eager to qualify himself, and took to cigarettes 
at ten, on the highest literary grounds. His poor mother gazed 
at him with extravagant envy, and, like Desdemona, wished 
that Heaven had made her such a man. She explained to me 
more than once that, in her profession, she had found 
her sex a dreadful drawback. She loved the story of 
Malame George Sand’s early rebellion against this 
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AT GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 
BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS. 


Those who did not begin the Gloucester Festival at the 
beginning made a great mistake. They missed Dean Spence’s 
sermon. It is true that had the festival audience cnx masse 
attended the opening service not half of the people would 
have got in—the choir alone being used, and that was full to 
overflowing. On these occasions the Worcester “use” should 
be adopted, the sermon should be preached in the nave. But 
not every cathedral has an eloquent as well as a learned dean. 
In the course of a model address, Dean Spence gave a rapid and 
picturesque sketch of the rise of the great cathedrals and abbeys, 
showed how they were the asylums, the schools, the temples, 
and even the homes of the people ata time when the Church 
was the true guardian of the people’s liberties against the 
great barons. Milman’s words, “ ‘The Church is the people's,” 
were, indeed, the keynote of the sermon, which was further 
embellished by quotations from Froude, Ruskin, and the 
great French architect, Viollet-Leduc. What can our cathedrals 
still do for the masses? They can throw open wide their 
doors, they can radiate prayer, praise, instruction, consolation, 
and joy. The thronged popular services of Gloucester Cathedral, 
and especially its great sacred festivals, proved how deeply the 
ministrations of these old institutions were still needed and 
valued, The preacher said beneficence was the idea at the root of 
the triennial festivals, that gave a loving and practical impetus 
to the glorious music that would shortly fill the cathedral 
aisle. The widows and the orphans of the diocesan clergy 
were the recipients of the proceeds, and the preacher concluded 
with a stirring appeal, followed by a@ scat-to-scat collection, 
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“ Redemption” there was a tendency to take things too slow— 
e.g., in the “Sanctus” and “Cast thy burden.” ‘The gem of 
the “Elijah” performance was Lloyd's “Then shall the 
But considering that Mr. Lee Williams, the 
conductor, was nearly worn out, and that 
neither “Redemption” nor “Elijah” were so much as 
rehearsed, one cannot wonder at a little raggedness in the 
soprano leads here and there, also occasionally in strings and in 
general chorus work, which was, nevertheless, in spite of the 
absence of the Leeds contingent, splendid. A little indecision, 
too, there was on the part of the heavy brass, especially in the 
“ Redemption,” where decision is most needed. 

Of Miss Rosalind Ellicott’s cantata setting to Mr. Lewi 
Morris’s “ Birth of Song,” all I can say is that it is calculatec 
to become as popular as her “ Elysium” with choral societies,and 
it should certainly be heard in London. It is full of flowing 
and sweet melody and admirably scored for the orchestra, and 
gave Madame Nordica the opportunity of excelling herself in 
“Rather amid the throng.” Miss Ellicott is fortunate in 
having secured a poem so noble in tone and exquisitely lyrical 
in form as Lewis Morris’s “ Birth of Song.” It is in the author 
of “ Marsyas’” best style, and worthy of the finest passages to 
be found in the “ Epic of Hades.” 

The other event at the Shire-Hall was the enthusiastic recall 
of Madame Nordica after her “ Reine de Saba” song. She came 
on several times dressed to go, and protested she would not sing 
again, but, “saying she would ne'er consent, consented,” amid 
a perfect furore of enthusiasm. 

The cathedral was poorly attended for Handel's “ Joshua” 
and Dr. Bridge's “ Lord’s Prayer ” and Bach's severe “ My spirit 
was in heaviness "—there was a good deal of heaviness of spirit 
among the audience that afternoon. After the strain 
of Dr. Bridge’s elaborate choral setting of Dante’s 
paraphrase of the great prayer, something lighter 
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awkwardness, and believed that if she had worn 
trousers she could have written as well as that lady. 
Leolin had for the career at least the qualificaticn 
of trousers, and as.he grew older he recognised its 
importance by laying in an immense assortment. He 
grew up in gorgeous apparel, which was his way of 
interpreting his mother’s system. Whenever I met 
her I found her still under the impression that she 
was carrying this system out and that Leolin’s training 
was bearing fruit. She was giving him experience 

she was giving him impressions, she was putting a 
gagne-pain into his hand. It was another name for 
spoiling him, with the best conscience in the world. 
The queerest pictures come back to me of this perio | 
of the good lady’s life, and of the extraordinarily 
virtuous, muddled, bewildering tenor of it. She hal 
an idea that she was seeing foreign manners as well 
as her petticoats would allow; but, in reality, she was 
not seeing anything, least of all, fortunately, how 
much she was laughed at. She drove her whimsical 
pen at Dresden and at Florence, and produced in all 


places and at all times the same romantic and 
ridiculous fictions. She carried about her box of 
properties and fished out promptly the familiar, 


tarnished old puppets. She believed in them when 
others couldn’t, and, as they were like nothing that 
was to be seen under the sun, it was impossible to prove 
by comparison that they were wrong. You can’t 
compare birds and fishes; you could only feel that, as 
Greville Fane’s characters had the fine plumage of the 
former species, human beings must be of the latter. 
(To be continued.) 
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would have been a boon. Hubert Parry’s cantata 
of “Job,” which has been so much looked for, and 
with such high expectations, did not disappoint his 
numerous admirers, whose name is now legion, 
Undoubtedly Dr. Hubert Parry has increased his 
reputation by “Job.” After Job’s long monologue, 
admirably rendered, the choral work flows on full 
and uninterrupted and “elemental” almost to the 
close—the great aspects of nature unrolled to the eye 
and ear of the devout imagination in splendidly scored 
The shepherd-boy episode is sweet and 
pastoral. It was well rendered by a Hereford choir- 
boy, Master Lovelock Lloyd. Plunket Greene and 
Watkin Mills filled the other parts most worthily. 
The cantata lasted an hour and a quarter, and made 
a very solemn impression upon a very large and 
appreciative audience. 

The “ Messiah,” as usual, brought a very brilliant 
festival to a close on Sept. 9. As far as can be judged 
at the moment of going to press, the proceeds, as 
well as the attendance, are quite up toif not beyond 
the average, while the “ Elijah” has this year broken 
the record. The Dean’s influence has wisely prevailed 
to give the people three great free festival choir 
services instead of two. 


music. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The Oriental Congress is not, strictly speaking, a 
gathering connected with the Churches. But the 
questions discussed bear so directly in many cases on 
Christianity that one is not surprised to see the 
religious papers making careful notice of it. Perhaps 
there is no harm in saying that it was pretty 
generally considered a failure. Many were kept away 








and students of Welsh poetry, music, history, and 
antiquities, was held at Rhyl on ‘Tuesday, Sept. 6, 
and following days, under the presidency, succes- 
sively, of Mr. David Griffith, Archdruid, the Marquis 
of Bate, and Sir Watkin Wynn, who delivered 
interesting addresses. Lord Mostyn, the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
the Dean of St. Asaph, Sir Theodore Parker, and the Lord 
Mayor of London took part in the proceedings, which were 
conducted with much spirit and success. It is proposed that 
a society should undertake the publication of Welsh historical 
records. 

The conference of English Church clergymen, Wesleyan 
Methodist ministers, and foreign Protestant pastors, at Grindel- 
wald, in Switzerland, upon the desirability of “ Reunion of 
the Churches,” resumed its session, under the presidency of the 
Bishop of Worcester, on Sept. 7. Pére Hyacinthe and Pastor 
Theodore Monod, from Paris, were present. The Bishop's 
address was largely directed towards minimising or eliminat- 
ing objections to the union of English Dissenters with 
the Established Church of England. He assured the 
former, on the one hand, that the interpretation which 
the extreme High Church party had put on the formu- 
laries and articles, with regard to baptism and sacraments, 
was not admitted by a large body of English Churchmen. On 
the other hand, he laid it down that the Church had nowhere, 
in the Prayer-Book or formally in any way, asserted that 
episcopal ordination was necessary to a valid ministry. He 
concluded that Presbyterian, Wesleyan, and other existing 
Nonconformist ministers could be accepted, as properly 
ordained, in accordance with the doctrine of the Church of 
England. But the Act of Uniformity in 1662 bound the 
Established Church in such a manner as to place her under a 
great disadvantage in dealing for reunion with other Pro- 
testant Churches : and this, he feared, made any such reunion 
impossible for the present; yet it was well to seek a cordial 
co-operation. 


NEW STORY BY THOMAS HARDY. 


IN OUR ISSUE OF OCTOBER 1 








will be published the Opening Chapters of a New Serial Story by 
Thomas Hardy, entitled 


THE PURSUIT OF THE WELL-BELOVED: 


A SKETCH OF A TEMPERAMENT. 


ZLLUSTRATED BY WALTER PAGET. 


MISS ROSALIND FRANCES ELLICOTT. 
Daughter of the Bishop of Gloucester, and Composer of the New Cantata, 
“The Birth of Song.” 


The same method was, for the first time, adopted at the 
close of the cathedral performances. I have for years pressed 
this upon the festival authorities, and now Gloucester has led 
the way, the other committees will no doubt follow. Arch- 
bishop Tait long ago pointed out to his clergy that plates 
at the door were easily avoided, and that if the clergy 
wanted to get the people’s money it must be a hand-to- 
hand business in the pews. His Grace was a “canny Scot” 
and careful about money. I remember on one occasion his 
Grace, after preaching a charity sermon at my church for 
Mrs. Tait’s Orphanage, came home to lunch with me, and as he 
was leaving I asked whether I should send him a cheque or 
whether he would take the collection as it was. “No time 
like the present,” said the Archbishop, and a huge lump of 
copper and silver was wrapped up in the nearest napkin, faute 
de mieux, and taken away in the carriage. Iam glad to say 
that the old notion that everything must be sacrificed to some 
one star singer is giving way to a healthier tone; though why 
Madame Albani cannot sing for the large fee given to Madame 
Nordica it would be hard to say. Nothing, as far as the 
festival interests are concerned, can explain it, and the oratorio 
work was more than safe in the hands of Nordica, Anna 
Williams, Santley, Lloyd, Plunket Greene, Watkin Mills, and 
Houghton. Jessie King will also be heard of in London. She 
made her mark. 

This year the “ Elijah” has more than held its own, and, 
indeed, quite taken the lead in popularity, the attendance 
rising from 2412 (1889) to 2645 (1892). Miss Anna Williams's 
voice is as fresh and sweet as ever, and Miss Wilson scored 
as usual in “O, rest in the Lord.” It is a real comfort to 
listen to Anna Williams, who refuses to scream her vocal 
chords into rags and tatters. It was much remarked 
how little Albani was missed throughout. Mr. Santley’s great 
contribution was the dramatic vigour with which he picked upa 
rather flagging chorus and orchestra. The trio “Lift thine 
eyes” was not up to the mark, which was unlucky, as every- 
one can notice and complain. All through “ Elijah” and 








by the squabble between the promoters of last year’s 
conference and this, Then France took the side of 
last congress, and her scholars stayed away. ‘This 
may have been due in some measure to Professor Max 
Miiller’s presidency, for the antagonism between the 
two nations seems to have become so regrettably bitter that even 
scholars and savants cannot work together. The papers read 
were in some instances of high value, though quacks and 
bores had their turn. It is darkly whispered that an audience 
of one heard one erudite disquisition. The thirteen who 
listened to the learned and interesting papers of Professor 
Ramsay and Mr. Hogarth on Asia Minor were reckoned a crowd. 


The Grindelwald “Conference” has been regarded with 
very little interest and with no enthusiasm both by Church- 
men and Dissenters. The promotion of social intercourse 
between Christians of varying creeds has been more or less 
successful, but the obstacles in the way of reunion are felt to 
be more formidable the more they are looked at. The great 
majority of Nonconformists would not ally themselves with 
any State Church, and, save among a few extreme men, there 
is no disposition in the Church of England to sacrifice the 
benefits of establishment and endowment. Should disestab- 
lishment be accomplished, the various parties in the Church of 
England will be free to seek their natural affinities. and there 
may be new combinations. But at present the whole thing is 
unpractical. 

I understand that the editor of the new religious paper 
which I recently referred to is a gentleman connected with a 
well-known theatrical and society journal. 


The Welsh Nonconformists are watching narrowly Mr. 
Stuart Rendel, M.P. As is well known, Mr. Rendel is 
Mr. Gladstone’s constant host, and one of the Premier's 
sons is married to one of Mr. Rendel’s daughters. Mr. Rendel 
is also a leading Welsh member, and has long advocated 
disestablishment. Now that the Welshmen are urgently 
pressing Mr. Gladstone to take disestablishment along with 
Home Rule, Mr. Rendel has become embarrassed. His 
countrymen imagine that he is preferring Mr. Gladstone's 
comfort to their cause, and he has sought to win their con- 
fidence by promising a Suspensory Bill, under which, after a 
date to be named, no vested interest entitling to compensation 
shall be created-in the Church in Wales. ‘This is viewed asa 
pretext to excuse delay, and is universally condemned by the 
Liberationists. Probably Mr. Rendel will escape from his 
perplexities to the House of Lords. 

The Dean of Christ Church, the Head Master of Harrow, and 
the Bishop of Peterborough make a very satisfactory list of 
Church Congress preachers. ve 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


John Greenleaf Whittier, the well-known American poet, who 
died on Wednesday, Sept. 7, in his eighty-fourth year, was 
born on Dec. 17, 1807, at Haverhill, Massachusetts. Like 
most other American men of mark, the blood of 
the Pilgrim Fathers was in his veins, his first 
American ancestors having emigrated from England 
in 1638. His family had long been of the Quaker 
persuasion, and it was as a Quaker, though of 
a somewhat advanced section, the Hicksite schism, 
that the poet lived and died. His early years were 
passed in work upon his father’s farm, and he received 
but a simple education. Poetry, however, being one 
of those gifts which are hidden from the professors of 
Greck and revealed unto ploughboys, was not long in 
finding him out. A copy of Burns, which fell in his 
way when he was about fourteen, is said to have put 
the match to his ambition. At eighteen he was send- 
ing Liberation poems to Lloyd Garrison’s Free Press. 
Lloyd Garrison was so struck with some of them that 
he rede some fifteen miles to Whittier’s home to have 
a look at his young contributor. 

Thus was struck the keynote of Whittier’s life—a 
life of song devoted to the service of freedom. His 
was not the “delight in singing, though none hear 
beside the singer” ; he sang emphatically to be heard, 
because he had a simple, stirring message to deliver 
somehow, and song was the best way he had of 
delivering it. Tle had early put away any dreams he 
might have had of a /’art pour l'art existence, as he 
tells us in this forcible and beautiful little poem— 

God said, “ Break thou these yokes : 
These heavy burdens, I ordain 

A work to last thy whole life through, 
A ministry of strife and pain. 


undo 


“Forego thy dreams of lettered ease, 
Put thou the scholar’s promise by; 
The rights of men are more than these "— 
He heard and answered “ Here am [.” 
Whittier, indeed, “ heard and answered ” with his life. 
rom the starting of Lloyd Garrison’s paper, the 
Liberator, he became prominently connected with the 
Abolitionist party, remaining its inspiring minstrel till the end 
of the troubles; though, as became one of his persuasion, his 
was nota batile song, but rather a fiery appeal to the dormant 
humanity of his fellows, sacra fames libertatis. Lowell was 
rathee the Taillefer of the movement. Whittier was not satisfied 
with singing, he also edited the Pennsylvania Freeman in the 
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interests of “ Liberation,” with the result that th» office was 
burned down by the mob, he himself barely escaping with his 
life: not by any means the only time in which he, aman of the 
sensitive literary temperament, faced personal peril for his 
opinions. On the burning of his paper, he returned to his 
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THE LATE JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

birthplace, and, selling his family property, removed with his 
mother, in 1840, to the village of Amesbury, where he lived 
till his removal, in 1876, to his final residence at Oak Knoll, 
near Danvers, Mass. He never married. His life for many 
years has been passed in tranquil literary occupations, no little 


brightened by visits from his many admirers, for he has long 
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WHITTIER. 


been a venerated figure in America, After Longfeflow, 
he was certainly the people’s poet, as, indeed, with a 
necessary limitation, one may say of him in England, 
too. Especially among Dissenting people in the country 
districts you find his poems widely known and loved, and, of 
course, in the different sphere of the dramatic reciter, 
his ballads of “ Maud Muller” and “ Barbara Frietchie” 
are, so to say, classical. He was a very prolific writer. 
From the publication of his first volume, “ Legends of 
New England,” in 1831, he poured forth something 
like forty volumes, of which, in point of art, his 
“ Snow-Bound” (1862) is the most important. But 
it will probably be by his devotional poetry that he 
will be remembered. 

Poets are but the articulate voices of certain 
temperaments. The greatest poets are supposed to 
appeal to all—though that is a dictum which cries 
out for a stern examination. However that be, 
Whittier spoke for the happy simple temperaments of 
God-fearing, simple-minded folk, untroubled by “ the 
burden of the mystery,” undreaming of “ decadence.” 

He was a good man, an earnest, unselfish citizen, 
and to these more important characteristics he added 
a considerable poetic impulse. ‘There is a directness 
about much of his verse, an inevitableness of metaphor, 
which make one disposed to think that had his life 
allowed him more opportunities of culture, had he 
lived more for himself and less in the service of his 
fellows, he might have been known as a daintier 
singer. But the time is happily passing when a 
cunning skill in metres is held to be more honouring 
than an honest manly life. The poet, like many 
another oracle, is being found out. Whittier was a 
man, and that is more than many a poet of much 
better verse can say for himself— 

Yet here at least an earnest sense 
Of human right and weal is shown; 
A hate of tyranny intense, 
And hearty in its vehemence, 
As if my brother's pain and sorrow were my own, 
O Freedom! if to me belong 
Nor mighty Milton's gift divine 
Nor Marvell's wit and graceful song, 
Still with a love as deep and strong 
As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts on thy shrine) 
Surely Whittier was right in deeming love the one thing 
needful, the one thing most worth giving. As he gave 
he has received. The love of a great people is his monu- 
ment. 
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WHITTIER AT HOME. 


I had the privilege of knowing Mr. Whittier. I cannot yet 
school myself to calling him Whittier, as the millions who 
love his work but never knew the man have been calling 
him for a quarter of a century past, though it takes a long 
time in America for a man to become celebrated enough to 
lose the Wr. 

I was introduced to him by Governor Claflin of Massa- 
chusetts, his fellow-worker in many an Abolitionist struggle. 
Mis eighty-second birthday occurring at the time, he did me 
the honour of inviting me to his birthday party, which his 
immense age obliged him to limit to a very few personal 
friends, I being admitted partly as a man of letters of the 
other Anglo-Saxon race, regarded by the poet with the warmest 
feelings, partly as having been introduced to him by his most 
valued friends. 

In the last years of his life Mr. Whittier had two homes — 
a summer home, to which I never went, situated at Amesbury ; 
and a winter home at Oak Knoll, Danvers, Massachusetts. 
It was to the latter that he invited me. 

I went down to Danvers by train from Boston with Governor 
and Mrs. Claflin and Miss Edna Dean Proctor, the New Hamp- 
shire poetess, a summer neighbour of Mr. Whittier’s, and one 
of his dearest friends. Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward 
(née Elizabeth Stuart Phelps), the famous story-writer, was 
to have been there also, but could not go, having lately 
been married. 

Outside, it was about as miserable a grey day as could be 
imagined, with rain streaming down. But once inside Oak 
Knoll, the rain was soon forgotten in the welcome from 
Mr. Whittier, who was at the threshold — particularly well 
for a man of his advanced age. He wore the accustomed suit 

f bluish-black broadcloth, with a velvet collar, familiar 
in his pictures, the coat being 
somewhat, and the waistcoat 
decidedly, of a clerical cut. 
He struck me as a tall, lean 
man, with a face as solemnly 
old-fashioned as his clothes. 
He had a trick of “cocking” 
his head and letting his lower 
jaw drop, as characteristic of 
our old-fashioned farmers in 
England as was the clean- 
shaven face with its bushy 
white fringe extending under 
the chin from ear to ear. 

Oak Knoll proved to be a 
pleasant little white villa, with 
a large garden. Its rooms 
were small, though amply 
large enough for a man of 
Mr. Whittier’s simple tastes. 
The furniture of the house 
was such as a Nonconformist 
minister of moderate means 
in England might have, with 
here and there a handsome 
gift from a well-to-do member 
of his congregation. There 
were not a few offerings from 
admirers scattered about the 
poet’s house, notably some 
magnificent specimens of the 
variegated water-tight basket- 
weaving of the Indians of 
Alaska. The dining-room, in 
particular—it being his birth- 
day — was overflowing with 
gifts from all parts of the United States, a large dining- 
table being heaped into a pyramid with flowers and fruit 
out of season —grapes, peaches, persimmons, grape- fruit, 
melons, bananas, and I forget how many more. 

* Dost thee know how our American shaddock has gotten 
its name of grape-fruit?” Mr. Whittier asked me, holding up 
one of these enormous lemon-coloured oranges, which had been 
sent him from Florida, and when I shook my head explained 
that in America they grow in bunches like grapes. Then he 
would have me share with him a persimmon (pronounced 
p'simmon), an uncanny fruit I had never seen before, some- 
thing like a cross between an apricot and a tomato—an 
offering from an unknown admirer in California; and then 
he made me acquainted with the snowy-white, creamy flavour 
angel cake of America, sent by an old coloured woman in 

soston to the champion of the slaves. 

When the birthday déjeuner was announced, all the guests 
drew back to allow the venerable poet to lead the way ; but he 
came right to the back of them where I was standing, to 
insist that I, as the foreign man of letters, should go before 
him. I, of course, insisted equally in refusing ; and then he 
said in the quaint Quaker phraseology which he kept up to 
the last day of his life, “ Well, if thee will not go before 
me, thee shall go with me, brother,” and, linking his arm in 
mine, would brook no refusal. 

His birthday déjeuner was a characteristic one. The guests 
were invited to help themselves to the glorious pile of fruit— 
500 dollars’ worth or more—sent by his admirers, and regaled 
with every sort of confectionery, washed down with coffee 
and cold water, but no spirituous drink of any kind. There 
was no occasion for drinking healths, because the customary 
birthday wishes had been expressed by each one singly as he 
came into the house, though naturally the conversation was 
of a congratulatory character. It was characteristic of 
Mr. Whittier’s simplicity that no author had been invited as 
an aathor, except one stranger. Miss Proctor was asked as an 
intimate friend, and the other guests were present or former 
neighbours —the poet's ordinary circle. Even the small com- 
pany present~a dozen or two—soon proved a strain on his 
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aged faculties, and he withdrew to his study, inviting Governor 
Claflin and myself to follow him. 

“TI have much I should like to say to thee and show thee. 
If I weary, he'll ‘take up’ till I have rested. He knows 
everything as well as I,” he said. 

The Governor, though his fellow-worker for so many years, 
was a much younger man. Over the plain, tidily kept knee-hole 
table at which he did his writing huug the portrait of a 
Brazilian Znfante, a personal friend for whom the poet enter- 
tained a great regard, and there were also portraits of John 
Bright and Tennyson in the room. Mr. Whittier spoke very 
warmly of John Bright and his services to the American 
Union, and very indignantly of the ingratitude heaped upon 
him in America after he had denounced Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
policy. He then went on to express himself in a way which 
surprised me very much, telling me how completely his senti- 
ments towards England had veered round in his last years. At 
the time of the War he felt very bitter towards her on account 
of her sympathy with the slave-holding South, but as he grew 
a very old man his perception, he said, seemed to clear, and 
he saw in England the one nation in which policy seemed to 
be shaped by duty, the one really civilising power. He 
based his hopes of the moral future of America on her 
reapproachment to England—on the two peoples joining 
closely, in political alliance as well as friendship, and working 
out the great social and economical questions together. He 
thought that a really cordial understanding between America 
and England would abolish war. 

The conversation passing on to general topics, I was 
surprised to find the “Hermit of Amesbury” so widely 
informed, so abreast with the times; but Governor Claflin 
told me, as we were journeying homeward, that the poet had 
great intuition, that it was astonishing how accurately he 
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gauged the drift of things and prophesied the event of great 
movements. 

Before I bring toa close my record of this delightful day, 
I must chronicle an incident whose sequel shows the poet's 
remarkable memory and graciousness. I had gone to sleep 
the night before very troubled in my mind, knowing that it 
was the custom in America for the whole fraternity of verse- 
writers, even when not invited to the feast, to send or publish 
a poetical tribute for the birthday of a national poet. For a 
verse-writing guest to go unarmed would be inexcusable ; 
but ideas refused to come. By some good chance I woke at 
dawn, and fell to thinking of aremark Mr. Whittier had made 
to Mr. Claflin, how often, when the struggle was at its fiercest, 
he had longed for the physical prowess to strike one good 
blow, how gladly he would have exchanged his gift of song 
for it. 

This was so curiously the converse of the speech Wolfe 
made after reciting Gray's “ Elegy” to the middy who was 
steering the boat that carried him to the landing under the 
Heights of Abraham on the night before the battle that it 
suggested the following lines— 


WRITTEN FOR WHITTIER’S EIGHTY-SECOND BIRTHDAY. 
“The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 
“T would rather write that poem than take Quebec,” 
Whispered the conqueror to the sailor-boy 
Who steered the little skiff from Orleans’ Isle 
To Abraham's fated heights 
Ere dusk returned, 
Quebec, nay, Canada, was at England's feet, 
And the strong soul that gave the heroic praise 
Fronting a mightier crisis than a battle. 

My Fancy whispers: “And the Nation's poct, 
Whose fathers were the suffering Friends of Peace, 
Who took his cross and followed the Prince of Peace 
Through the long night of storm, which raged before 
The day of Peace and Freedom Whittier, 

Who hath lived long beyond the term of men, 
And conquered thrice a thousand thousand hearts 
With psalins of liberty and tunes of love, 

Which echo like King David's—-Whittier 

Hath often, in the fullness of his heart, 

Groaned that he might not strike a soldier's blow 
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For Freedom, and have all his work forgot, 
Ay, and be voiceless for the years to come. 
Wolfe won Quebec and Whittier won men’s hearts. 
But, then, the world is better for the soldier 
Being at heart a poet, and the poet 
Fighting at heart for Freedom. Thirty years 
And three the soldier's pilgrimage. Pray God 
That he fares well! Pray God that it be late 
Ere thy long sojourn endeth, and then restest 
Beside yon Nation’s Father in the mansion 
God keeps for those who seek the iron crown, 

When I handed these lines to Mr. Whittier, with a poor 
little speech, on my arrival at Oak Knoll, he slipped off 
to his study to read, and returned gratified with them (I 
won't say seemingly gratified, for to Whittier seeming was 
impossible). I thought no more of them beyond sending him 
a copy of the journal which published them. The sequel is 
interesting. Last year, feeling that death could not be far off, 
he had privately printed, for a donatio mortis causé to his 
friends, a few copies of about a dozen of his latest poems, 
under the title “At Sunset.” Like a bolt from the blue came 
to me a copy autographed in that clear, pointed, shaky hand- 
writing, with a note that it was an acknowledgement of my 
poem. 

As might have been expected, Mr. Whittier was a man of 
the simplest habits and most retiring disposition. He divided 
his time between his summer and winter homes, except 
the few weeks which he went to spend, once a year, in 
Boston, in the great old-fashioned Georgian town mansion of 
his friends the Claflins, “on’’ Mount Vernon Street. While 
there, he would hardly see anyone except Miss Proctor and 
his enthusiastic friend and publisher, Mr. H. O. Houghton, 
head of the great firm. 

His simplicity was inherited, though the farmer's son, 
who had worked like a labourer on the chary New England 
farm, came of an old Massa- 
chusetts family, his first 
ancestor on American soil 
having landed at Boston as 
far back as 1638, and settled 
after a while in that Haverhill 
in which the poet was born. 
As an instance of their 
hereditary antipathy to affect- 
ation, I may mention what 
Mr. Whittier told me about 
his name Greenleaf. It was, 
it appears, an ancestral name, 
the poet being on one side 
descended from a_ French 
Canadian family of the name 
of Feuillevert ; but his father 
(or grandfather —I forget 
which) thought this affected 
for a Quaker, and translated 
it to Greenleaf. 

There has been a good deal 
written in the English papers 
during the past week of 
Whittier’s “ second-rateness " 
as a poet. And he did miss 
being first-rate in the sense 
that he could only by chance 
produce artistically perfect 
poems like his masterpieces. 
Theenthusiastic American who 
compares him to Tennyson, 
for instance, wastes time. 
Wordsworth, giant as he was, 
would afford a closer parallel. 
He had just Wordsworth's 
uncritical estimate of his own work, Wordsworth's blindness 
to the ludicrous, and, like Wordsworth, when he is at his 
best he is sublime. Englishmen have no conception of 
the position he occupied in America. For the last 
ten years of his life, at any rate, he was the national 
poet, but in a manner exactly the converse of that in 
which Tennyson is now our national poet, Tennyson’s per- 
sonality is rather icebound. Whittier'’s simple personality, 
retiring as it was, was a household word to the millions of 
Americans who retain the New England simplicity in their 
home life. On the other hand, while a new volume of poems 
from Tennyson excites comment and criticism from the whole 
English-speaking world, a new volume from Whittier, in his 
latter years, was bought largely but made little stir. 

When the American papers reach us we shall see a nation 
in tears over the body of the psalmist of the national struggle 
for existence. He was a great poet who wrote few great 
poems. He had not the literary gift of Longfellow, but he 
had the white flame of enthusiasm, which burned deeper into 
the nation’s soul at the nation’s epoch. 

He who compares the severe and simple study at 
Danvers with the luxurious and rather littered room at the 
American Cambridge, where Longfellow’s boldly pencilled 
manuscripts are ranged (bound as books) in the bookcase 
as he left them, or the dapper, many-volumed library in 
which the dear old Poet of the Breakfast Table still sits 
at ease watching the sunset over the historical Charles and 
“The Bridge” of Longfellow, will see in them materialised 
the difference between the three poets so often mentioned 
together. DouGLAS SLADEN, 





The trade returns of the United Kingdom for the month 
of August show imports valued at £34,844,000, being an 
increase of £2,000,000 compared with the corresponding month 
of last year: but the exports, being £20,000,000, are less by 
£619,000 than in August 1891. The increase of imports is in 
corn, bacon, cheese, lard, beef,and other articles of food paying 
no duty ; also in sugar and tea. There is a decreased export 
of cotton yarn and textiles, with very low prices. 
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LITERATURE. 
> 
MR. LOUIS STEVENSON’S SOUTH SEA PAMPHLET. 

A Footnote to History. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
(Cassell.) — There is one excellent reason for reading this 
book—that Stevenson has written it. One accepts it with joy, 
for the author's sake, not for the subject’s. In anybody else's 
case it would be either a folly or an impertinence to expect 
that our overdriven, overgoverned Europe could find leisure 
among its myriad engrossing occupations for a pamphlet of 
three hundred and twenty pages long—on the affairs of Samoa. 
But monarchs may do as they like in their own realms; and 
Mr. Stevenson’s realm is the whole field of literature. He may 
wander in it where he will. If he chooses to give us a detailed 
history of eight troublous years in an insignificant group of 
Pacific islands, important to us only by the fact of his presence, 
we must accept with gratitude what his Grace, in his wisdom, 
is pleased to bestow upon us; though we would rather have 
preferred a more lively subject. 

I will frankly confess, indeed, though I am a good Steven- 
sonian of the earliest baptism—for I admired the “ Arethusa” 
ages before the boom, and got laughed at in my time, a dozen 
years since, for an enthusiastic Furtnightly notice of “Through 
the Cevennes with a Donkey”; but I have lived since, thank 
Heaven! to see the laughers blush—I will frankly confess 
that I took up this new book of our inspired phrase-maker 
with no small apprehensions. I was afraid it might prove 
just a trifle parochial. Was our Louis, after all, in a fit of 
pique against civilisation, to give up to Samoa what was 
meant for mankind? God shield the omen! But the 
unusual process of reading my book before reviewing it (a 
departure from the established practice of the craft in that 
matter, for which I would humbly plead to the trade the 
extenuating circumstance that this work is written by its 
author) convinced me before long that I was quite mistaken. 
It is the parish indeed, but the parish seen with the cultivated 
eye of the cosmopolitan observer. Not that I mean to say 
Mr. Stevenson really for one moment succeeds in interesting 
his audience in the petty exploits of Brandeis and Becker, of 
Tamasese and Malietoa, Well as the story is told, it is the 
telling, not the story, that holds one’s attention through- 
out. As I rise from it, with an open mind, I should 
be sorry to be put through a competitive examination 
in the geography and history of this storm in a teapot. "Tis 
the picture of life, and, above all, the individual Stevensonesque 
phrases, that stick in one’s memory. 

I won't pretend I have read this delightful brief—for a 
brief it is, in an appeal case from Samoa to the German 
Emperor—with any great regard to the rights and wrongs of 
the question at issue, further than is implied in a well- 
grounded tendency in all quarrels between a white man and 
a brown, to decide offhand in the brown man’s favour. It 
is the literary craftsmanship of the book that makes it worth 
reading. There are good materials in it, to be sure—materials 
from real life, yet with a charming New-Arabian-Night- 
like flavour, such as that delicious story of Mr. Gibson, 
the Hawaiian Prime Minister, who had once been a 
Mormon, and of whom we read in the most matter-of- 
fact way how “there is evidence to the effect that he 
was followed to the islands by Mormon assassins”; but, on 
the whole, the English reader is little likely to trouble himself 
what it is all about, and to content himself with looking on 
“when the events began,” and watching without prejudice 
how “the adventure of the Castle Municipal was achieved 
by Sir Becker the chivalrous.” Mr. Stevenson's little way 
will catch and retain our attention when the affairs of Samoa 
most profoundly bore us. ‘lhe great conclusion that “the 
stumbling-block is Fangalii” leaves most of us cold as ice: 
it is the earnestness of Mr, Stevenson's own appeal alone that 
affects us. ‘This is not, of course, what Mr. Stevenson wants. 
He desires to enlist our active sympathies. But to us 
all these barbaric names must needs be names and no more; 
we can't pretend to take sides as to Laupepa and Mataafa. 
The great moral of the whole book is a moral which Mr. 
Stevenson will very little expect—'tis time for him to come 
back to us for at leasta summer. Even the unsophisticated 
Samoans object to undue exportation of cocoa -nuts — why 
should Englishmen submit without murmur of protest to the 
exportation of her Stevensons? There is a danger that the 
finest-flavoured writer among our younger men may lose touch 
with English thought and English feeling. Even a Stevenson 
can hardly afford to run that risk. Let him come back again 
to his own, were it only for a visit, so few of us nowadays can 


spare the time for making a morning call in Samoa. 
GRANT ALLEN. 





THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

The Migration of Birds: An Attempt to Reduce Avian 
Season-Flight to Law. By Charles Dixon. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—The swallows are “quickly flying south.” ‘They 
have been gathering in autumn session on the housetops of an 
old town by the sea, and, after loud debate, have unanimously 
resolved that the time for the annual flitting has come. The 
mystery and charm which gather round this yearly migration 
in autumn and return in spring, with large sacrifice of indi- 
viduals on the route, are revived as we watch the flying 
crowds ; and therefore Mr. Dixon's book comes at an opportune 
season in its attempt to explain the initial cause of impulse to 
a movement which dates well back into geological time. 

His theory, which seems to me the most rational yet pro- 
pounded, is that the migration of birds is due to the severe 
decline in temperature in the later stages of the Tertiary 
Epoch, when that long and intermittent period of cold known 
as the Great Ice Age, or Glacial Epoch, set in, swathing large 
areas of Europe and North America in ice. This drove vast 
numbers of species southwards in search of food, land 
animals, as lions and hyenas, never returning to former 
habitats. But in the case of birds, while certain species in 
like manner settled in warmer zones, others, as the ice 
retreated and temperate conditions returned, came back to 
their ancient homes, thither impelled by a sort of home-sick- 
ness. And because these northern zones yield not enough 
food, and supply not the desired warmth as winter nears, the 
birds still cross the seas, and travel unerringly by the old 
coast-line routes, for sunshine and food, returning in the 
springtime to mate. Apart from the interesting exposition 


and illustration of his theory, Mr. Dixon has much to say 
about birds which will attract the reader.—EDWARD CLODD. 
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A COUNTRY MUSE. 
A Country Muse. By Norman R. Gale. (David Nutt.)— 
Simple, sensuous, and passionate; English as hawthorn, Mr. 
Gale’s verses come upon us with the fresh contrast of his own 
“Thrush in Seven Dials.’ He wears not the green carnation 
of a jaded taste, but, a daisy in his buttonhole. he lives 
on curds and cream, serves God and woos Phyllis. He has the 
fortune to be healthy and the good sense to be simple. He 
is sound in head, heart, and digestion, He has done his 
thinking, and is— 
+ + «+ content to know that God {fs great, 
And Lord of fish and fowl, of air and sea— 
Some little points are misty. Let them walt. 
But he has thought, and though his theme be “ joy in widest 
commonalty spread,” he has known sorrow. It is thus he 
talks of it to a nest of young thrushes— 
+ + « » « « My birds, there was a year 
When I was gathering twigs, and, summer near, 
Looked for a mate, a whitethroat mate, to cheer 
My lonely days; 
But she, God rest her, came not to my lure, 
For angels found her pathways that were sure 
And rich with blossoms white and sweet and pure 
In sunny ways. 
Mr. Gale's love-songs are marked by that chaste sensnons- 
ness which we are accustomed to regard as a_ peculiarly 
English quality, but which has been somewhat absent from 
our poetry of late years, replaced by erotic ardours more 
French than English. Both are good to have, but a long spell 
of one gives us a renewed relish for the other. Mr. Gale's 
masters are obviously not of to-day. Perhaps “ Sweet Master 
Campion” is chief among them. And here is a song worthy 
of Lovelace— 
I will not say my true love's eyes 
Outshine the noblest star ; 
Sut in their depth of lustre lies 
My peace, my truce, my war. 
I will not say upon her neck 
Is white to shame the snow; 
For if her bosom hath a speck, 
I would not have it go, 
My love is as a woman sweet, 
And as a woman white ; 
Who's more than this is more than meet 
For me and my delight. 
“A Country Muse” is acupful of clear water from the old 
English springs ; as you drink of it your ears are filled with 
the rustle of leaves and the dreamy warble of birds, and, best 
of all, Phyllis is at the well. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 


“OUR CONTEMPORARY.” 

The London Daily Press. By H. W.Massingham. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—Every journalist remembers the famous 
passage in “ Pendennis” in which Warrington apostrophises 
the spirit of the daily newspaper. ‘There she is, the great 
engine—she never sleeps. She has her ambassadors in every 
quarter of the world—her couriers upon every road. Her 
officers march along with armies, and her envoys walk into 
statesmen's cabinets. They are ubiquitous. Yonder journal 
has an agent, at this minute, giving bribes in Madrid, and 
another inspecting the price of potatoes in Covent Garden.” 
The picture is as vivid to-day as it was thirty years ago, but now 
a curious public wants more detail. The mystery which used 
to shroud the operations of the pressman is unfolded like many 
other secrets. The history, policy, and methods of each of the 
great London dailies, the characteristics of the staff, even the 
quality of the type and the working of the presses, are laid 
bare by Mr. Massingham with a picturesquely ruthless hand. 
He is the Walt Whitman of the Hoe machine. To me the 
operations in the printing department are only a whizz and a 
buzz, but to him every wheel is a whirling poem, and the 
engine which prints and cuts and folds every copy of the 
paper, and then drops it into the newsboy’s arms, is a triumph 
of inventive genius which he celebrates with equal enthusiasm 
and lucidity. Talk of newspaper men walking into states- 
men’s cabinets! Why, Mr. Massingham's piercing eye has 
penetrated the innermost recesses of the editorial individuality. 
No more can the gentry (not to mention the baronets) who 
direct the forces of the London daily press work behind the 
shadow of the mystic WE. That divinity has been outraged, 
for, like the daring barbarian in “ Salammbd,” Mr. Massingham 
has torn the veil from the shrine. No destroying bolt seems 
to have lighted on his head, though he has published the por- 
trait of one of the most inscrutable and impenetrable of 
editors, a man whom few of his fellow-mortals have ever 
beheld, and the whole book abounds in graphic particulars of 
the most exalted practitioners of our once mysterious craft. 
After reading Mr. Massingham, the average citizen will open 
his 7imes with a comfortable sense that he knows everybody 
in Printing House Square, intimately, though only the other day 
that fearsome place was as strange to the public ken as the 
forge of Vulcan. Never have the aims and the atmosphere of our 
leading daily papers been more accurately interpreted. But Mr. 
Massingham laments that, compared with Paris, London is an 
inarticulate and shapeless mass, largely because “ to this day 
the London Press has failed to solve the first of its problems, 
namely, how to make London attractive to Londoners.” 
Certainly, so far as it is a reflex of life in the Metropolis, any 
one of these papers might as well be published at Brighton. 
There is a choking ferment of passions and ideas in London 
that finds small expression in the journals, each of which 
follows its traditions with unbending rigour. However, as 
I read the list of the men who have made English journalism 
the power that it is and the incalculable factor I hope it will 
ever be, I note the modest absence of one name—a journalist of 
infinite resource and zeal, in whose future Mr. Massingham’s 
friends take a breathless interest. L, F. AUSTIN. 


THE OLD MAID’S SWEETHEART. 

The Old Maid’s Sweetheart: a Prose Idyl. By Alan 
St. Aubyn. (Chatto and Windus.)—The dear old lady who 
spends her time in doing good, gardening, and not being 
personally beautiful, may, if she be properly treated, win the 
pity of a reader. The author who writes over the name of 
“ Alan St. Aubyn” has certainly done far better in this sketch 
of the old maid than in her lurid pictures of awful under- 
graduate life. Passion in its due season had possibly become 
too tritea subject ; many, at any rate, have written lately of 
the passion which is slightly over-ripe. However, there is but 
little passion of any kind in the simple fidelity of Miss Letitia 
Primrose. Who could help being simply faithful and quite 
unmarried with such a name as that? She had been engaged 
at the age of twenty-eight to a handsome youth of nineteen. 
She was then parted from him for twenty years. During that 
time she had grown quite old—women grow old so much more 
than men do! She had a young and pretty sister, called 
Cynthia. When the hero returns, after twenty years of 
missionary labour, he does things which it might possibly be 
unfair to the story to repeat ; perhaps we ought not even to 
have mentioned that the aged heroine had a young and pretty 
sister. The style of the book is rather fussy and garrulous ; 
but the story is not without pathos, and it marks an advance 
on “ Alan St. Aubyn’s” previous work. BARRY PAIN, 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 
Neither publisher nor editor can be congratulated on the new 
volume—the thousand-and-first—of Carlyle fragments. I 
think that it was due to a generation that could not recall! the 
fact from memory to have stated that these “ Rescued Essays,” 
edited by Percy Newberry (Field and Tuer), originally 
appeared in the Hxaminer newspaper of 1848 and thereabouts. 
If editing means anything, it surely means supplying inform- 
ation of this kind, and not the silly little notes which may be 
found at the bottom of some of the pages of the present volume. 
But the essays, which are in Carlyle’s most picturesque vein, 
were really worth rescuing, and may well take their place in 
the apparently interminable row of books by or about Carlyle. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin has added another volume to his 
Children’s Library in the shape of “La Belle Nivernaise,” by 
Alphonse Daudet. It is the only volume of the series which 
children, I fancy, will be quite unable to enjoy; but, then, 
it is the volume which their parents will enjoy the most. 


The publishing season does not seem to promise much— 
scarcely any new books of importance, but many new editions, 
We are, for instance, to have an India-paper edition of Lord 
Tennyson’s poems, which will be very welcome to many whoknow 
what has been done for Shakspere in this way. Mr. Heinemann 
will publish a new edition of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s “ Desperate 
Remedies,” which Mr. Hardy has revised or is revising in order 
to restore the text to the condition of the first edition. Pub- 
lishers of that day— Desperate Remedies” was published 
in 1871—took exception to phrases which easily pass muster 
now, so that some things had to be taken out of the second 
edition which will, happily, reappear in the present one. 


Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine, and Company's cheaper edition of 
“Tess of the D'Urbervilles ” will be accompanied by a portrait 
of Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Lionel Johnson’s “Study of Thomas 
Hardy ” will also contain an etched portrait for which the 
author sat to William Strang. Lastly, a full-page engraved 
portrait of Mr. Hardy will appear in the J//ustrated London 
News of Oct. 1, together with a sketch of his house, by 
Herbert Railton. Altogether, the public are to have 
more opportunities of seeing the creator of “‘Tess” as he has 
appeared since he shaved off his beard, a few months ago, 
than they had during the many years when he enjoyed that 
ornamentation. 


Recent papers contained the sad story of a Frenchman, 
M. Charles Adolphe Rouscron, whom ‘Thomas Lovell Beddoes 
would have taken to his mad heart. He has just drowned 
himself in an undistinguished stream near Arras, impelled 
thereto, apparently, by no overwhelming misery, but by an 
overmastering curiosity—producing both a “ Fool’s Tragedy ” 
and a “ Death’s Jest-Book,” for he left behind him his cahier 
d’ouvrier, in which was found written: “First, I declare that 
the view presented to the eye of the traveller on earth no 
longer offers any attraction. When one desires to see new 
things, it is time to make explorations. ‘This is why I have 
made up my mind to go and see what it is like on the other 
side. No one has ever come back, and so things must be 
comfortable enough over there, that is certain.” 


This is in Beddoes’s best vein. Each felt the same curiosity 
and satisfied it in the same determined way—courageous or 
cowardly is a point yet unsettled by the philosophers. Each 
had too much contempt for modern ghosts, who do not know 
when they are well off, to heed their reports—had “ seen too 
many” to believe in them, perhaps. As a Frenchman, 
Rouscron (unlike Beddoes) doubtless loved society, and so 
betook himself to the world where there must be most of it— 
“to the majority,” as we say, in borrowed phrase. 


Only Beddoes has set forth the historical aspect of the 
matter, which explains lucidly the absence, in these days, of 
any but the futile S.P.R. variety of ghost ; thus— 

Isbrand, Siegfried, and the Duke are colloguing in a 
churchyard at midnight. Isbrand complains that now 
(See. XV. or XVI.) it is not as five hundred years before, 
when— . 

Had we sat here 
So late and lonely, many a jolly ghost 
Would have joined company. 


To which Siegfried replies— 
To trust in story, 

In the olden times Death was a feverish sleep, 

In which men walked. The other world was cold 

And thinly-peopled, so life’s emigrants 

Came back to mingle with the crowds of earth: 

But now great cities are transplanted thither, 

Memphis and Babylon, and either Thebes, 

And Priam’'s towery town with its one beech : 

The dead are most and merriest : so be sure 

There will be no more haunting, till their towns 

Are full to the garret. 
But Beddoes was not always mad and grisly, even when 
brooding on death. In one of his “ Fragments "—as if all his 
work, like his life, were other than a fragment—he asks and 
answers— 


Is it not sweet to die? For what is death - 
But sighing that we ne'er may sigh again! K, 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS—SELECTED. 


“O’Shea’s Guide to Spain and Portugal.” Fdited by John 
Lomas. Ninth edition. (A. and C. Blacl:.) 

“Garden Designs and Architects’ Gardens,” by W. Robinson, 
F.L.S. (John Murray.) 

“The English Illustrated Magazine, 1891-2.” (Macmillan.) 

“ Rescued Essays of Thomas Carlyle.” (Field and Tuer.) 

* Leona,” by Mrs. Molesworth. (Cassell.) 

“ Where Art Begins,” by Hume Nisbet. (Chatto and Windus.) 
“ Australische Reise,” von K. von Lendenfeld. (Verlag der 
Wagner’schen Universitits-Buchhandlung, Innsbruck.) 
“Counsel to Ladies and Easy-going Men on their Business 

Investments.” (Field and Tuer.) 

“Tricks and Tricksters,” Tales founded on fact, from a 
Lawyer's Notebook, by Joseph Forster. (Field and Tuer.) 

“ The Career of Columbus,” by Charles I. Elton. (Cassell.) 

“The Head of the Firm,” by Mrs, J. H. Riddell. Three vols.- 
(Heinemann.) 

“The Attack on the Mill, and other Sketches of War,’ hy 
Emile Zola, with an Essay on the Short Stories of M. Zola, 
by Edmund Gosse. (Heinemann.) 

“Sicily,” by E. A. Freeman. Story of the Nations. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) 

“The Statistical Year-Book of Canada for 1891,” by Sydney 
C. D. Roper. (Ottawa: Government Printing Bureau.) 

“Yorkshire Folk-Talk,” by the Rev. M. C. F. Morris. (Henry 
Frowde.) 

“Green Pastures and Piccadilly,” by William Black. (Samp- 
son Low.) 

“London,” by Walter Besant. (Chatto and Windus.) 

“ Bob Martin's Little Girl,” by David Christie Murray, (Chatto 
and Windus.) 
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“HIS PICTURE.”’— BY H. VOGLER. 


BY PERMISSION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC UNION, MUNICH, 
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SOME RIVER SKETCHES. 
This has been a wayward season on the Thames, with even 
more than the usual caprice of sunshine, cloud, and squall. 
Moments when the boating-man has lounged disconsolately on 
the bank, looking like a “ quick-change” artist, with his 
flannels faintly perceptible under some wintry garment, have 
been many. The last time I saw Cookham Church there was a 
fine April moisture in the air, together with a January chill. 
Nothing is so touching in our climate as the freemasonry of 
the months. They borrow from one another with an open- 
handed liberality which is more than fraternal, and as I 
shivered at Cookham on an August afternoon I consoled 
myself with the moral reflection that if a summer day takes 
unto itself the rheumatic airs of its wintry brother, how 
much more readily ought man—selfish man !—to reconcile 
himself to the forbidding specimens of his race whose casual 
acquaintance may be made on the river, especially when there 
is a jam in the lock! Whether this amiable thought was 
begotten by the contemplation of Cookham Church or’ by 
the unusual suavity of a fisherman on the bank I do not 
remember. The quality of courtesy among Thames anglers 
is certainly not strained. I know few expressions of 
which the human eye is capable so repellent as_ that 
of the fisherman when a boat approaches him. Even when 
he is very young, like the sportsmen in our artist's 
picture, he will look (and sometimes articulate) the most 
appalling misanthropy. I have never believed that Diogenes 
went about with a lantern looking for an honest man. I am 
sure he carried a rod, and never had a bite, when he made those 
amiable reflections on his species. 

Bat on this particular afternoon I heerd from a fisherman's 
lips words of unwonted geniality and condescension. There 
were two ancient anglers deep in talk. The topic was the 
recent and lamented end of acommon acquaintance, whose 
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habit of taking beer after protracted exercise was assigued as 
the cause of his untimely taking-off. Presently a skiff, steered 
iby an unlessoned girl, came within a foot or two of the precious 
line, and one of the veteran stagers said in gruff but affable 
tones,“ You won't disturb me, Miss,” and went on with’ his 





SONNING BRIDGE, 


narrative of the last moments of the deceased. Perhaps the 
thought of devotion to the tankard (after muscular exertion) 
had softened him. I respect the weakness, for the remembrance 
of a lunch at Sonning is still fragrant, and therefore a meeting 
with my dearest foe on Sonning Bridge would be an occasion 
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for fraternal greetings. But how many spots-on the Thames are 
endeared te us by the grateful promptings of the inner man ! 
There must bea hundred places where I could show you that 
convenient root of the tree—just where the water lapped 
against the bank—which a bounteous and thoughtful Nature 
had framed to be the cooler of 
3ass. I remember that on these 
occasions Jones was wont to 


All along the ‘Thames, indeed, there is a cuvery but chastened 
adaptation of the motto of Medmenham Abbey, which looks so 
decorous in its “remains,” with a staid exterior that gives the 
lie to bygone revels. Rollicking blades from town, they say, 
used to have a merry time at Medmenham ; but no such impu- 
tation rests upon Bisham, a serene retreat, not for a cloistral 
soul, but for a spirit chafed by the ferment of cities, though 
sensitive to the innocent fullness of life in the windings of 





THE FLOODS BETWEEN PANGBOURNE AND MAPLEDURHAM. 


repeat an invocation from Calverley before his pipe— 
Sweet when the morn is grey, 
Sweet. when they ’vo cleared away 
Lunch. 


Also that this led to a quotation, stoutly sworn to be 
Tennyson— 
And sweeter still it 1% to dream, 
Stretched somnolent upon the grass, 
Of mustard Jones forgot to pass, 
And bottles empty in the stream. 
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THAMES FISHERS. 


our river. And somewhere between Pangbourne and Maple- 
durham it is possible to live that rare enchanted moment 
when the fret of worldly things is lost in the content 
which has no craving for sj«ech, but is simply the delightful 
sense of being. L. F. A 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

Most of us have heard of courageous doctors, whose 
personality is perfectly real and distinct from the mythical 
heroes of the novelists, and who save the lives of their patients 
by sucking the blocked-up tube which, after the operation of 
tracheotomy, is inserted in the windpipe of children suffering 
from diphtheria. Such examples of medical heroism are not 
few, and the martyrs of science certainly deserve that their 
names should be saved from oblivion equally with the names 
of those who lead relief expeditions or rescue life from danger 
at the extreme risk of their own. The latest sacrifice of life to 
scientific research, I regret to chronicle, is that of Dr. H. J. 
Tylden, who, in experimenting upon typhoid-fever germs, in all 
probability contracted that disease. Presuming the origin of Dr. 
‘Tylden’s fatal illness has been correctly stated, the occurrence 
is deeply to be regretted. Science has lost a promising devotee, 
and the risks of germ-investigations are seen to be occasionally 
of no light character. These risks should tend to impress on 
the public mind the high character and unselfish nature of the 
research which is undertaken to insure the public safety from 
the noisome and dangerous plagues of modern times. I am 
reminded that Obermeyer, who discovered the first germ to be 
definitely associated with disease—namely, the spirillum of 
relapsing fever—fell a victim to this ailment. The grim 
irony of fate is nowhere more strongly marked, than in such 
examples of the physician being marked out as the prey of 
the very disease he seeks to control and conquer. 


A recent piece of research has reference to the functions of 
the pancreas or sweetbread, which, as most of my readers 
know, is a digestive gland, lying (in man) below the stomach, 
and pouring out on the food a clear fluid (the pancreatic juice) 
which really digests all kinds of foods, nitrogenous (albumens, 
&c.) or non-nitrogenous (fats, starches, and sugars) alike, It 
would seem, however, that the sweetbread has other duties to 
discharge in the economy in addition to its digestive functions. 
It thus has a distinct reference to the disease known as diabetes, 
and recent experiments confirm the idea, long entertained, that 
possibly the pancreas plays, when out of order, a distinct part 
in the causation of the ailment just named. This is a step 
forward in medicine, because diabetes is an ailment which is 
singularly difficult to treat and whereof the exact cause and 
origin are as yet matters of speculation. We may expect to 
hear more about the sweetbread in this relationship, and in 
this light I note the fact of recent research into its functions. 


I observe that in the columns of a contemporary a some- 
whut warm discussion was lately conducted on the burning 
question of the necessity for establishing a Pasteur Institute 
in England. To such an institute patients would resort for 
the cure of hydrophobia, in place of having to go to Paris, 
as under present circumstances, Of course the proposal has 
called forth the usual chorus of sentimentalists, who seem to 
deny that human ills and human woes have any right or title 
to consideration at all, in face of what they are pleased to 
term “the rights of animals.” In addition to denying man’s 
right to use animals for the purposes of scientific inquiry 
into the causes of and remedies for disease, the sentimentalists 
tacitly state that no record exists of successful experiments 
on animals. Such experiments are fallacious and useless— 
such is the argument used. Now, the question which 
is thus perpetually mooted is one, not of opinion at all, 
but of fact. Either science is right and the sentimentalists 
are wrong, or vice versi—only, in settling this matter, the 
sentimentalists are at a distinct disadvantage; for while science 
may, and does, know a good deal about sentiment, it is more 
than clear that sentiment knows very little or nothing at all 
about science. To allow the sentimentalists, therefore, to say 
what should or should not be permitted in the way of medical 
investigation is about as illogical and senseless a proceeding 
as that wherein a landsman would be allowed to dictate to the 
captain of an Atlantic liner how his ship should be navigated 
and controlled. 


This is precisely the position of those who, mete laymen 
(and laywomen) in the matter of science, think that, because 
certain investigations may involve pain to animals (modified 
by the use of anesthetics), these researches should be 
tabooed on that account alone, and without the slightest 
regard to the benefits the investigations in question may 
confer, not on man alone, but on animals as_ well. 
Pasteur’s research into the causes of splenic fever has saved 
the lives of thousands of cattle and sheep, to say nothing 
of its value in placing before us, clearly and once for all, the 
causes of “ wool-sorters’ disease” in man. Again, why is it, 
may one ask, that we have successfully, in this country, con- 
trolled the threatened cholera epidemic? I reply, because 
we have organised our sanitary service on the basis of the 
germ theory of disease, and that theory in all its phases could 
have been demonstrated and proved true only by means of 
inoculations on animals. There is no department of medicine 
in which the influence of such research is not making itself 
felt. “As I have remarked more than once in the course of 
discussion on this point, nobody wants to live in a world full 
of pain and misery. We all want freedom from pain for men 
and animals both, but we live neither in Arcady nor in Utopia. 
Pain and death will exist to the end of the chapter ; it is our 
duty, even at the risk of inflicting pain, to discover the means 
whereby life may be prolonged and rendered happier by the 
abolition of disease, 





The other day, when making a journey by rail, I found as 
my vis-d-vis a portly, well-to-do gentleman, whose flow of 
anecdote was apparently illimitable, and whose memory for 
incident must have been boundless, Among other items of 
conversation in which he chose to coruscate, was one which 
had reference (as he put it) to something which would “ make 
the fortune of a newspaper man.” I pricked up my ears on 
hearing this, and besought him to confide his secret to me. 
“ Well,” said my portly friend, “if I had anything to do witha 
newspaper, I should havea daily column headed ‘ Things which 
want Putting toRights’!” I remarked that every newspaper 
was essentially a public letter-box, for the publication of 
complaints. “Nover mind that!” rejoined my vis-a-vis. 
“What we want is a column for grumbles as a regular 
institution.” My friend’s notion was that of having a column 
firmly established as a feature of a newspaper, in which the 
grievances of people should be systematically and regularly 
expounded. ‘The occasional “ Letter to the Editor,” he held, 
did no good at all. What was wanted was a kind of “ press- 
pillory” as an established institution. I present the idea to 
my brethren of the Press for adoption, if it so may please 
them. Among the first “ things which want putting to rights ” 
are the attendance items on hotel-bills, tips to waiters (already 
charged for in the bill), unpunctual trains, overcrowded steam- 
boats, the river 'Arry, and—— but this is an over-fertile 
theme, and I must draw rein. 
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THE CHOLERA GERM. 


By the above title our readers must not rush to the conclusion 
that the actual germ of cholera—meaning by that term the 
true or “ Asiatic” form of the disease—has been discovered. 
That is to say, it is yet a matter of uncertainty whether or not 
bacteriologists have been able to hit upon the exact germ or 
microbe to which cholera owes its origin and its being. The 
appended Illustration (Fig. 1) shows a certain germ in large 





1. Cholera-vibrio, cultivated in gelatine, two days old (magnified 1000 times). 


numbers (magnified 1000 times) known as the comma bacillus, 
It has received this name because of its shape, suggesting 
somewhat the familiar sign used in punctuation. In the 
excretions of cholera patients this germ is found in large 
numbers, and it can be cultivated in gelatine (as shown 
in Fig. 2) and made to reproduce itself artificially, thus 
proving that, whatever be its relation to cholera, it has 
the rank of a true species of microbe. The doubts 
which have been cast upon this comma bacillus as 
the germ of cholora arise from various circumstances. 
First of all, it is a very difficult thing to produce 
cholera in an animal by feeding it on matter containing these 
microbes ; for animals, it need hardly be said, do not always 
exhibit the liability to certain diseases shown by the human 
subject. This test, therefore, as far as we know, has never 
been successfully applied. Then, again, certain observers 
allege that a germ indistinguishable from the comma bacillus 
may be found in the mouth-secretions of healthy persons. On 
this theory, the occurrence of the bacillus in the bowel 
discharges of cholera patients is purely normal and 
natural ; the germ being regarded asa natural tenant of the 
intestine, with no disease- producing powers at all. One 
observer, if we mistake not, in the case of this bacillus (which 














2. Apparatus (real size) for cultivating germs in gelatine, and for showing 
their progressive stages. 


is regarded by Dr. Koch as the cholera germ) asserted that he 
swallowed a tumblerful of water containing the microbe in 
quantity, without experiencing any ill effect. To this it 
might be urged that if a person’s gastric juice is in a healthy 
condition it will kill the microbe, so that a healthy person, on 
this view of things, might escape choleraif his stomach were in 
good order. All that can be said with certainty is that the 
cholera bacillus has yet to be discovered as a veritable cause 
of the disease. It may be proved later on, of course, that 
the comma bacillus is the real cause of the disease. At present 
we wait for more decisive information about it, in relation to 
the disease. That cholera is a germ-produced ailment no doubt 
can be entertained. It exhibits all the features of such ailments, 
and its germ, escaping into water, gives the disease to those who 
drink such an infected supply. This is matter of certainty. 
and it is much the same with typhoid fever, the season of 
which, by-the-way, is just upon us. Either disease is not 
“infectious,” in the ordinary sense of that term, since what 
gives it to one (usually an infected water-supply) gives it to 
all, and the infection resides only in the excretions of the 
patients, With pure water, good drainage, and the instant 
isolation of each cholera case (practised by all our sanitary 
authorities), we need not fear in this country any repetition 
of past epidemics of the Asiatic plague. 








CHOLERA PRECAUTIONS IN ENGLAND. 


On Friday, Sept. 9, Dr. R. Thorne, M.D., chief medical officer 
of the Local Government Board, stated that no case of cholera 
was then known to exist in the British Islands, and the public 
might rest assured that this malady had been stamped out. 
Although a few cases, from Hamburg especially, have been 
brought to our seaports, it is affirmed that the disease has in 
no instance been allowed to spread beyond the original subject 
of it. Governing bodies of hospitals, Boards of Guardians, and 
vestries, have responded cordially to the appeal of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board for aid in providing hospital accom- 
modation in the event of an actual outbreak of cholera. 
More than five hundred beds, in addition to those of their own 
hospitals, have been already placed at the Asylums Board’s 
disposal in London. The Seamen’s Hospital Society, originally 
established on board H.M.S. Dreadnought at Greenwich, with 
its branches at the Victoria and Albert Docks, at the London 
Decks, and at Gravesend, has proffered its assistance. 
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THE CHOLERA IN RUSSIA. 

The geographical and local course of this year's visitation of 
Asiatic cholera seems tolerably well ascer*iined. As on some 
former occasions, it first broke out in North-West India, at 
Iurdwar, on the Ganges, during the annual fair, which was 
closed on March 25; thence it travelled westward, through 
Afghanistan and Persia. Aided by the Transcaspian Railway 
and the steam-boats on the Caspian, it reached Baku, the great 
petroleum factory town and port on the western shore of that 
inland sea. From Baku, in June, it entered European Russia 
by two different routes—namely, first by the railway connect- 
ing Baku, through Tiflis, with Batoum, on the Black Sea, with 
the Caucasian provinces, and with Rostov, on the Don river; and 
secondly, by steam-boat traffic on the Caspian, with Astrachan, 
from which port it travelled up the Volga with great rapidity. 
By the end of June it was in Saratov and Samara, and 
had soon traversed the whole navigable course of the river as 
far as Rybinsk, a place several hundred miles above Nijni- 
Novgorod. It is always the habit of cholera to follow the 
waterways, and at this time of year the traffic on the Volga 
makes it a ready means of spreading contagion. Every town 
and village along the river becomes a fresh nidus, from which 
disease extends into the surrounding country. At certain 
points tributary streams and railway-lines act as distributors 
to great distances. Besides the Volga there is another 
important waterway running northward from Astrachan— 
namely, the canal system from the Caspian to St. Petersburg. 
The river Neva, which supplies St. Petersburg with water, 
may have been contaminated by poison conveyed from 
the interior by infected canal-boats. In the western 
portion of the empire railways played the chief part. 
From Rostov three lines of railway extend inland—one east- 
wards into Kuban, and two to Moscow by way of Kharkov, 
Kursk, and Orel. All these districts became infected and 
suffered heavily. At first,in June and July, the large towns 
on the main lines of traffic were the chief sufferers ; but as 
the violence of the disorder abated in them the country 
districts took up the tale. In the latter half of August the 
roll-call of victims in the towns first smitten had dwindled to 
small proportions, while there was a great increase of cases 
among the rural population. 

There can be no doubt that the aggregate mortality 
throughout Russia has been very great. In the epidemic of 
1853 about 90,000 people died of cholera in the year. Already 
this summer the official death-roll for about three months 
approaches, if it does not pass, 160,000. For several weeks 
the average daily mortality was ranging between 2000 and 
4000. In the large towns, which are the seats of local 
governments, cholera has, on the whole, been fought with good 
effect ; in some cases, as in Moscow and Nijni Novgorod, with 
marked success. That is not merely because such places are 
fairly supplied with competent doctors and proper appliances, 
but because the necessary measures can be enforced by the 
strong hand of authority. ‘The local government of Nijni- 
Novgorod, in particular, determined to stamp out the cholera 
before the appointed time for holding the great annual fair in 
September. Our Illustration shows the great floating hospital 
established on the river in that city. At St. Petersburg, also, 
under the personal direction of the Emperor Alexander III., 
official activity has been strenuously exerted to check the pro- 
gress of the disease. All hygienic rules are enforced by a 
special sanitary committee, appointed by the Duma, or munici- 
pality, acting in concert with the Chief of Police. 








THE CHOLERA AT HAMBURG. 


The reports of Professor Koch and Dr. Rahts to the German 
Imperial Board of Health traced the source of infection at 
Hamburg to the waters of the Elbe, and to their contamination 
by Russian refugees encamped on the banks of the river in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the city waterworks. This 
is disputed by Dr. Ermann, a physician of high repute at 
Hamburg, who states that the 9262 Russians there lodged in 
barracks from July 20 to Aug. 25 were in a good state of health. 
The aspect of Hamburg,as shown by ourSpecial Artist’s sketches 
of the quays, docks, shipping, and warehouses, the railway- 
station, the streets, churches, and other public places, is sad and 
gloomy, almost desolate. This was especially felt on Sept. 2, 
the anniversary of the great victory of Sedan, which had been 
observed throughout Germany with great popular rejoicings 
in former years. As if by a preconcerted plan among the 
inhabitants, with the exception of the imperial post-office and 
the railway stations, not a flag was displayed on any building, 
public or private. The only sign of joy came from some 
groups of children in the by-streets, who, in happy ignorance 
of the perils surrounding them, celebrated the “ Sedanfest ” 
by marching up and down, waving little banners and minia- 
ture flags, undismayed by the sight of the ambulance wagons 
and the carts conveying thedead, which from time to time passed 
by the children as they played in the very shadow of death. The 
only sign given by the adult population that the day was 
set apart from other days was the large attendance at the 
special services held in the churches; but even here the 
devotions took the form of supplication to the Almighty to 
stay the progress of the plague. Hamburg, indeed, seemed 
a city of death, especially at night, when the stillnes#was 
only broken by the slow and ominous tramp of the four- 
horse goods wagons, each of which conveyed forty coffins from 
the improvised mortuaries in the city to the cemetery at 
Ohlsdorf. By the official returns on Sept. 10 the total number 
of cholera patients conveyed to the hospitals had been 9379, 
and of bodies taken to the mortuaries 4190. A decrease in the 
number of cases was then becoming noticeable, but in some 
portions of the city, particularly in the centre and in the Alster 
quarter, the ambulance conveyances were still busily engaged. 
Relief committees, under the direction of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, are actively employed. All the civic societies are 
affording assistance; large sums of money have been sub- 
scribed. Special measures are taken for the care of the large 
number of children who have been left orphans, The safety 
committees now co-operate with the police in all the districts 
of the town in the work of disinfecting houses in which there 
have been cases of cholera. The Senate has appointed a cholera 
committee, which meets every day at the townhall to adopt 
such measures as may be required. 

The British Consul at Hamburg on Sept. 7 received a letter 
from Miss Ada Smithson, one of the staff of lady nurses 
attached to the English Nurses’ Home in the Parc Monceau, 
Paris, offering the immediate and free services of herself and 
four other trained English colleagues for the Hamburg cholera 
hospitals. This spontaneous offer was based upon the distressing 
reports which had reached Paris of the scarcity of trained 
helpers at Hamburg. The letter was laid before Senator 
Nachmann within a few minutes of its receipt at the 
Consulate. Although the English ladies’ services were not 
accepted, as a sufficiency of native city help was alleged to be 
at hand, the offer is deserving of honourable public notice. 
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THE CHOLERA IN RUSSIA: FLOATING HOSPITAL AT NIJNI-NOVGOROD, ON THE VOLGA. 
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THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. 

The profit of cleanliness is largely exemplified in England at 
the present moment. Of course there is no saying what may 
happen next year if immunity from cholera this year induces 
neglect of precaution. But, so far, the pest seems to have 
found no nursing-hole in the Fortunate Isle, neither is it 
likely to find many; and there is more advantage in that 
happy state of things than is recorded in the bills of 
mortality. Sanitation costs, but sanitation pays; and 
the return is much higher in the cholera-year 1892 than 
it usually is. For thousands of individuals and families who 
commonly betake themselves to foreign holiday-grounds 
in summer time choose to remain within the boundaries of the 
* silver rtreak ” ; which means that heaps of cash are spent at 
home instead of being scattered abroad over Continental 
Europe. It must be a difference of many hundreds of thon- 
sinds of pounds in our favour ; and though that extraordinary 
science, political economy, is quite capable of saying “ Nothing 
of the kind ; the money spent by Englishmen abroad must 
inevitably return to them in an enhanced demand for British 
commodities,” we need not believe all that political economy 
says any longer. The hundreds of thousands of pounds spent 
at home instead of in foreign lands will enhance the British 
demand for British commodities, if that is the point; and, 
if money fructifies in pockets (a perfectly orthodox belief), 
let them rave at insular prejudices who will: we prefer 
that the pockets should be British and the fructification 
ourown. And this is not the whole advantage. It must 
be that a good many Paris-haunting Americans have 
come over to us, many English who habitually live abroad, 
and even some Continental persons who do know that it is a 
clean country, this, though they have yet to learn (to their 
surprise) how beautiful it is. These incursionists will leave 
some of their cash to fructify in British pockets—gains which 
should resolve us to be more sanitary than ever. 


And the truth is that, with all our boasting—very just, 
but perhaps a little too plentiful of late—we are still far 
from the point where sanitation approaches fastidiousness. 
Columns and columns of newspaper print about cholera, and 
so little about the fever epidemic which was sweeping’ down 
hundreds of people—little people mostly—long before the 
scare from Hamburg began. Even then the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board could hardly find room for the fever patients 
thrust npon its care, and since then their utmost means of 
accommodation have become quite inadequate. The epidemic 
has gone so far, and spreads with such unwonted impartiality 
over every London district, that at the time this column is 
written there is a cry for closing the Board Schools—and a 
very reasonable cry it is. It is obvious that compulsory 
attendance under such circumstances is a prodigious tyranny. 
The question is whether suspension of compulsion is enough. 
As to that, one thing is certain: a fourth of the number of 
cholera cases would rash Anthority into far more heroic pre- 
cautions in the space of a single week. And do not some 
recent experiences in Salvation Army “ shelters” suggest that 
these are times when all such places should be strictly super- 
vised? Many refuges of homeless wretchedness exist ; and if 
the truth has been told about the Salvation Army shelters, 
this, at least, may be said of them: if a similar description 
were given of a Poor Law casual ward there would be a pro- 
digious outery. What! with fever raging in our midst, and 
with cholera lurking at our doors, such scenes as these? To 
be sure, poor Mr. “General” Booth cannot do much in the 
way of sleeping accommodation and the decencies at the rate 
of twopence a head per night. He has explained that “ we 
give all we possibly can for the money.” More would entail 
pecuniary loss. 


Another matter—all in this connection—may be noted in a 
chronicle of little things which yet are no trifles. Some days 
azo a correspondent of one of the morning papers wrote to say 
that he had “always noticed a sickly smell from wood-paving, 
whether it has been in London or the suburbs.” And he could 
but think “it stands to reason that wood-paving must absorb 
a great portion of what falls upon it, and cannot be so sweet 
as earth.” This observant gentleman is right in both par- 
ticulars. Cockney bards and philosophers (meaning the philo- 
sophers and bards of the greatest city in the world) have often 
celebrated the pleasures of autumn in occidental London— 
the delight of lounging in its noble streets and squares in the 
warm light of a September day, when the customary noise is 
hushed and the customary crowds have departed. Those joys 
are now where nearly every joy resides—in the past. Without 
the warm sunshine they are not; and with the warm sun- 
shine ——! Walk down Picewilly from Hyde Park Corner 
on a sauny Sunday afternoon, and you will find how alarm- 
ingly the Gunnersbury observer (we have just quoted him) 
is justified. Possibly because the water-carts are not 
at work on Sundays, Piccadilly is a reeking stench— 
stable-stench ; and should a gentle breeze move in the sun- 
shins, that which should give the sunshine an additional 
delight fills your nostrils with a dust which is not wholly 
ligneous, alas! Much of it is too evidently ordure. Now, 
that is not and cannot be “as sweet as” (sweet) “earth.” On 
the contrary, it is extremely foul, and palpably so; whether 
it fill the air in Piccadilly or any other wood-paved street. 
What do the doctors say? Is it as harmless as nauseous? 
Not but what there ought to be a distinct balance on the side 
of harmlessness to clear its character. 

It is well that the roving pleasure-seeker should spend his 
money in his native land—that we have decided ; but there 
are particular reasons for congratulation this year. Once 
more the trade returns tell of declining exports, and if imports 
have not fallen off too, it is pretty clear that they must be 
paid for out of savings and ont of the diminishing profits of 
trade. And therewith the August weather has brought about 
@ bad harvest ; and yet, though the harvest is scanty and poor, 


prices have fallen. While the disappointing crop was being 
carried from our cornfields, the average price of wheat dropped 
to the lowest price recorded in modern times. Some recovery 
will happen, no doubt ; but the concurrence of meagre crops 
with a lower market will damp the farmer's rising hopes, 
inform landlords that they must not enlarge their con- 
sumption of wage-paying commodities yet awhile, and give 
to rural labour some additional incitement to turn its back 
on the fields and try its luck in the towns. Yet, with all 
this, it is evident that the demand for an eight-hours day 
is becoming all but universal in the Trades Unions. Their 
decision in Congress that an eight-hour law should be passed, 
not with the right of option for any trade, but with right of 
exemption for particular trades, is sufficiently indicative of 
this ; as, indeed, was the whole tone of the discussion. And 


yet all that was said at the Congress was clearly marked with 
a belief that the present depression in many branches of trade 
is likely to deepen and extend. 


Yet the largest ship that was ever built for trade purposes 
(the Great Eastern excepted) has just been launched, which 
has something exhilarating about it; but the anger and 
disgust displayed at the disposal of another vessel—Nelson’s 
famous flag-ship, the Foudroyant—is more exhilarating still. 
British officialism, no matter who or what is at the head of 
it, makes a merit of excluding all considerations of senti- 
ment—of patriotic sentiment especially. Possibly that feeling 
is thought “bad form.” More probably it seems to officialism, 
which loves tranquillity so much, a sudden, inconvenient, 
irruptive kind of thing, which should be studiously squeezed 
out of existence. A monstrous mistake, if that’s the notion. 
Every statesman should know that to cherish the stock of 
patriotism is much the same thing as laying up a store 
of treasure for the war-time that we can never be sure is 
And the folly of throwing away so good 
a chance of popularity! If the Admiralty anthorities 
had been gifted with a little beyond that 
which their routine business demands, they would have 
called the nation to see how the glorious flag-ship of a glorious 
commander should be treated in her useless old age, and have 
lodged her in honourable moorings, amid the flying of flags 
and the firing of guns. But no. ‘The ship is old; there are 
certain regulations for the disposal of old ships; sentiment is 
vulgar, if not troublesome also; and so the Foudroyant was 
sold to a German firm of ship breakers, and was towed away 
to Swinemiinde. It is not even common-sense, 


one year off. 


gumption 


THE WINDSOR CASTLE FLAGSTAFF. 
The flagstaff upon the Round Tower at Windsor Castle, which 
has borne the Royal Standard in three successive reignus— 
those of George IV., William IV., and Queen Victoria—has 








REMOVING THE OLD FLAGSTAFF ON THE ROUND TOWER, 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


just been removed in consequence of the decayed condition of 
the upper part of the mast. The staff was sawn off in 
sections, which were lowered afterwards to the roof of the 
tower. This operation was of a very risky character, owing 
to the elevated and exposed position of the mast. The new 
flagstaff will be provided by the Admiralty, and will be erected 
before the return of the Queen from Scotland. 








The Port Talbot Docks, on the coast of Sonth Wales, con- 
structed by the late Mr. C. R. N. Talbot, M.P., of Margam Abbey, 
have been purchased by the promoters of a company under- 
taking to enlarge and adapt them for the outlet of the Rhondda 
Valley coal traffic, the distance from Rhondda being not more 
than twelve miles. 

The Roman Catholic bishops and clergy in Scotland have 
nndertaken the establishment of a new theological college at 
Blairs, on the river Dee, six miles from Aberdeen, on an estate 
anciently belonging to the Knights Templars, but afterwards 
to the Menzies family, the last of whom, in 1827, bequeathed 
his mansion and lands for this purpose. It will cost £20,000, 

The Campania, a new iron steam-ship of the Canard Line, 
built by the Fairfield Company at Govan, on the Clyde, was 
launched there on Thursday, Sept. 8, in the presence of 
Sir John Burns and other directors, Lady Burns performing 
the ceremony. ‘This ship is the largest ever yet built, except 
the Great Eastern; her dimensions are 620 ft. length, 
65 ft.3 in. breadth, and 43 ft. depth, with 12.500 gross tonnage. 
The Teutonic, of the White Star Line, one of the largest ships 
previeusly existing, is of 10,000 gross tonnage; the Inter- 
national Line had the City of Paris, 10,500 tons. The 
Campania has two screw propellers, to be worked by engines 
of much greater power than those of either of the vessels named. 


BEFORE GOING TO EGYPT. 
BY THE VERY REV. DEAN BUTCHER, 


The late Lord Westbury once recommended a barrister who 
was going to take up an appointment in the East to devote 
some portion of the hours spent in the solitude of his cabin 
in the Adriatic to the study of the rudiments of criminal 
law. In the same spirit I would urgently impress on the 
minds of all persons who propose starting for Egypt a 
preliminary course of Murray or Baedeker. ‘This counsel is 
emphatically a word in season, for, doubtless, by this time 
many of my readers have resolved on spending their winter 
in Egypt. There is no foreign country which is at present 
so accessible and so attractive. It presents to the student of 
the past three epochs of overpowering interest—Pharaonic 
Egypt, Christian Egypt, and Arab Egypt —and to the 
politician it offers a problem of unsurpassed importance, 
the Egypt of the English occupation. About three of these 
four periods volumes have been written. A long line of 
scholars—Greek, French, German, and English—have sought 
and found light from the ancient monuments. From the day, 
454 B.c., when Herodotus of Halicarnassus gathered folk-lore 
at Heliopolis, to the present time, when Petrie excavates at 
Hawara, men of all nations have laboured to read the riddles 
of ancient Egyptian history. ‘The Arab period has Makrizi 
at one end and Stanley Poole at the other. But, curiously 
enough, people are obliged to get their ideas of Christian 
Egypt from the glowing pages of Kingsley’s “ Hypatia,” 
which, is, after all, mainly a picture of Alexandria. A solid 
book on the antiquarian aspect of the subject is Mr. Butler's 
“ Coptic Churches of Egypt.” but the history of the Church in 
Egypt has yet to be popularly written. For the blessings 
conferred by the English occupation see the files of the Times, 
and for the per contra side of the account see the French 
press passim, 

It is safe to affirm that most of the travellers 
crowd trains and steamers from October to January en route 
for Egypt will seek for health and amusement first in Cairo, 
then spend a month at Luxor, and close their holiday with 
a sojourn at Mena Ilouse, under the shadow of the Great 
Directions as to equipment and hotel prices and 
Those travellers 


who will 


Pyramid. 
cab fares are to be found in the guide-books. 
who come with introductions to Cairo society will be caught 
up in the whirlwind of gaiety, and find themselves “ occupied ” 
as thoroughly as the country they have landed in, Then, when 
the season is waning, they will bethink themselves of some 
inquisitive old relation at home who will be sure to put them 
to the question, on their return, as to the statue of Rameses IL., 
the tomb of Ptah, the pointed arches of the mosque of Tulfin, 
or the golden trinkets of Queen Aahhotep. Then, like the 
foolish virgins, they will rash tosome resident who has “ gone 
in” for Egytology, devote a morning to the Gizeh Museum, and 
“cram” the history of thirty dynasties ina few hours. But, 
alas! in order to use aright this short course of instruction 
some preliminary knowledge is required ; and I am every year 
more and more astonished at the absolute blank as to history 
and chronology that the minds of many visitors present. 

Last year three ladies were shown a mummy by their 
dragoman, and told that it was the mummy of the Queen of 
Sheba, and they not only believed him but were angry when 
doubt was thrown on his statement. One young man came 
from the Gizeh Museum with his faith in revelation shattered 
because he had seen the mummy of Pharaoh, and the Bible 
said Pharaoh was drowned. He had evidently never heard 
that the Pharaoh whose daughter brought up Moses was a 
different person from the Pharaoh of the Exodus. A few 
weeks ago a clergyman asked me if the Copts were not a 
Mohammedan sect. And the number of persons who visit the 
mosque of Mohammed Ali at the citadel and think it contains 
the tomb of Mohammed the Prophet is surprising. Ina recent 
collection of letters from Egypt, published by the sister of a 
high dignitary of the Church, the Mokattam range of hills are 
called the “ Mocassin ” Hills, though the connection between 
the mount whence the founder of the Druses ascended and the 
leggings of Fenimore Cooper's Red Indians is hard to see. 

Of course every season brings to Cairo the highest autho- 
rities on Egyptian subjects. On the terrace of Shepheard’s or 
in a dahabeah on the Nile you meet scholars whose achicve- 
ments in Biblical archeology or the decipherment of inscrip- 
tions are among the intellectual triumphs of our time; but 
these men jostle others who seem to glory in knowing nothing. 
The difficulty is to find a man, not a specialist, with such a 
working knowledge of general history and geography as 
enables him to enter into the new old-world intelligently. 
At least, he might afford a Murray. There was a time 
when the Englishman abroad carried his red book every- 
where and swore by it. This is not the case now. I 
have sometimes wondered if starting without a ten-shilling 
guide-book is not one of those unreasonable freaks of parsi- 
mony that characterise an extravagant age. Certainly there 
are hundreds every year who travel across Europe in the most 
expensive trains, pay the heavy fares of the P. and O. steamers, 
stay for three or four months at the most costly hotels, and 
yet live on borrowed Baedekers and eleemosynary Murrays, 
often, alas! not returned to the lender. 

To omit “ getting up” the country you are travelling in is 
bad economy. A week of preparatory study, and a few easily 
made jottings in a note-book, would save the tourist from the 
clutches of the dragomans, who are little altered from the 
days of Strabo, who described them as absurd, conceited, and 
ignorant, 


The strike of the workmen employed by the Salt Union, 
in Cheshire, has been ended by an arrangement with the 
directors, which was mainly procured by the friendly efforts 
of the Bishop of Chester. The directors had engaged a 
number of men from Liverpool to take the place of those on 
strike. It was necessary to compensate the new men, at a 
cost of £500, when their services were dispensed with by 
taking back the old hands. ‘The men on strike agreed to 
pay this money out of their “union” funds, 
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THEATRICAL BLUEBOOKS. 
BY ROBERT W. LOWE. 


I am afraid that the bent of my mind is hopelessly antiquarian, 
not to say “fogeyish.” Events in the theatrical history of 
to-day seem to interest me chiefly in their relation to occur- 
rences of previous periods ; so that, when I invested the odd 
sum of 4s. 10}d. the other day in the recent “ Report from the 
Select Committee on Theatres,” the first effect of the purchase 
on me was to send me to my bookshelves to take down the 
reports which two previous Committees have made on the 
British drama. Extremely interesting as the recent report 
is—for it is always refreshing to read the candid opinions of 
one’s friends about each other, and I took great delight in 
learning what my friend Mr. Pigott thought of my friend 
Mr. Archer, and, contrariwise, what Mr. Archer thought of 
Mr. Pigott—the older are to me the more interesting reading. 

No one of the Committees was particularly striking in 
composition. The first, that of 1832, was chiefly notable as 
containing the name of “Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer,” who 
was elected chairman. Lord Lytton's dramatic fame was as 
yet in the far future, but of course he was interested in things 
theatrical, and made an excellent president. Among his 
fellow-labourers there were only two names known to the 
student of the stage. One was that of “ Mr. Lamb,” who was, 
I presume, the Hon, George Lamb, who had been one of the 
committee who mismanaged Drury Lane Theatre; and the 
other was ‘om Duneombe, whose connection with the stage 
was not quite so legitimate, for he is chiefly known as one of 
those whom scandal pointed out as the favoured swains of 
Madame Vestris. In the second Committee, appointed in 1866, 
there were no members specially interested in the stage ; and 
the same may be said of that of 1892, although it contained at 
least one member who has business connections with the theatre. 

As regards the witnesses examined, the first Committee has 
easy pre-eminence. What a wonderful list of famous actors 
appeared before it! Edmund Kean, Charles Kemble, Macready, 
Dowton, TT. P. Cooke, and Charles Mathews the elder. Of 
literary men, George Colman, John Payne Collier, Tom Morton 
(the author of “ Speed the Plough” and the inventor of “ Mrs. 
Grandy”), Douglas Jerrold, and J. R. Planché. In the second 
Committee, “Oh, what a falling off was there!” Among the 
actors, one tragedian, Charles Kean, and he by no means of 
the first class; two comedians, Benjamin Webster and J. B. 
Buckstone ; and one character-actor, Dion Boucicault. Nor 
was it much stronger in literary men, if we except the one 
giant, Charles Reade. ‘The best known among the others were 
Shirley Brooks, ‘'om Taylor, Stirling Coyne, and F. G, Tomlins, 
the last being a dramatic critic of some eminence. 

Practically the only result of the investigations of the 
Committees has been, so far, the passing, after fierce 
opposition, of what is known as “ Bulwer’s Act,” in 1843, in 
which some recommendations of the 1832 Committee were 
made law. Its principal effect was the abolition of the 
monopoly of the legitimate drama, which Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, and the Haymarket had nominally, though not 
practically, enjoyed up to that time. Much of the evidence 
of the first Committee is occupied with this question, which 
has now little interest except for that long-suffering person, 
the “serious student.” ‘The question which has real interest 
for us still, and which was well debated before all the 
Committees, is that of the power of the Licenser of Plays, 
commonly known as the Censor, a descriptive epithet 
against which, by-the-bye, Mr. Pigott strongly protested. 
Undoubtedly the best fun, if it be seemly to use such an 
expression in connection with these dread tribunals, was 
got out of the Licenser of 1832, the redoubtable George 
Colman. ‘This gentleman was rather bumptious, and the 
Committee seem to have felt it a sacred duty to sit on 
him severely. He had apparently prepared a long docu- 
ment, embodying his views on things in general, and this he 
wished to read to the Committee ; but he was unkindly told 
that he was there to answer questions, and, as to his opinions, 
they would come to them afterwards. ‘The first tack upon 
which the Committee tried him was his absurd squeamishness 
in striking out of plays expressions which he thought improper. 


Now, it must be borne in mind that Colman’s own plays were ; 


specially notorious for objectionable language, a fact which 
the Committee did not fail to mention. ‘Their first question 
was whether he cut out the epithet “angel,” as applied to 
a woman, Yes, he probably had “struck out an angel or 
two”; but he had done it “because it is a woman, I grant, 
but it is a celestial woman. It is an allusion to the scriptural 
angels, which are celestial bodies.” And he refers the Com- 
mittee to Milton. “But,” says someone, “ Milton's angels are not 
ladies.” “No,” says Colman, “ but some scriptural angels are 
ladies, I believe.” Then, of course, somebody suggested that 
such particularity came with doubtful grace from one whose 
own plays were far from blameless ; whereupon the Licenser 
made a capital reply, almost the only point he scored off his 
examiners. He said thatif his own plays came before him now 
he would strike out many expressions, and he added: “I was 
in a different position at that time. I was a careless, immoral 
author. Iam now the Examiner of Plays. I did my business 
as an anthor at that time, and I do it as an Examiner now.” 

It certainly strikes me that the Committee tried to worry 
Colman as much as they could. They badgered him about his 
fees until he replied, with excusable irritation, to their requests 
for proofs regarding the fees paid in 1737, that “ he could not 
conjare the dead from their graves.” Again, he is asked 
whether Coventry Theatre is a Theatre Royal, and answers : 
“No; to the best of my knowledge certainly not.” Upon 
which someone suggests that he is not quite sure about it, and 
he replies : “ No, these are things I carry on my shelves; my 
head is not big enough to hold them.” 

The Licenser in 1866 was William Bodham Donne, also 
rather a squeamish gentleman, but his evidence has none of 
the “character” which Colman’s had. His most amusing 
statement was made in answer to the question, “ If there were 
a large number of dowble-entendres, would you pay any atten- 
tion to that?” Certainly Mr. Donne would. “ If I see a real 
double-entendre I always cut it out—our books would show 
that, because the excisions are all copied.” 

When we leave the more serious questions of monopolies 
and censors there is much that is extremely delightful and 
interesting, and columns might be filled with quotations from 
the evidence of the various actors. But editors are flinty- 
hearted, and I must confine myself to one or two, which will 
serve as specimens of the rest. Read, for instance, what 
Edmund Kean says regarding the size of theatres, and note 
how the little man loved a big stage and a huge theatre. 
Then think of him as Zanga, stretching his arms aloft over 
the fainting Alonzo, in the consummation of his fierce re- 
venge, and seeming to the awed spectators to fill the whole 
theatre. Compare with his opinion that of Dowton, and note 
how the delicate art of the comedian felt lost in a large 
building. What a characteristic passage, too, is that in 
which Mathews, the greatest of imitators, wishing to 
repeat an opinion of John Kemble’s, has to give it in 
the grand tragedian’s very tone and manner! “I never 
can repeat a conversation,” he apologetically remarked, 
“ without I do it in the tone of the person who gave it.” 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communicationsfor this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 
P P (Leamington).—A very neat termination, and quite problematic. 


H Seymour (Holyoke, Mass.).—Weare very glad to hear from you, and your contri- 
bution shall receive immediate attention, 


MILLBAY, — You can obtain “Chess Openings, Ancient and Modern,” through 
Mr. E. Freehorough, Parliament Street, Hull, 


JoserH HERALD (Hamilton, Ontario),—To hand, with thanks. 

F A Ho_toway (Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A.).—Much obliged ; you may look fora 
report shortly, 

W H PHILLIPS.—In Staunton's “ Chess Praxis.” 

G W Biytug.—The games you forward are most acceptable. 


FL SMart.—Your problem is neat, but too simple fora mate in two. Why not 
turn it into one in three moves ? 

CornkcerT SOLUTIONS OF ProniKeM No, 2522 received from J W Shaw (Moutreal) 
and R W Lam! (Oporto); of Ne “3 from Howich and A H B; of No. 2524 from 
C M A B, Howich, Sorrento (Da h), Vi (Constantinople), J Pratt (W tham), 
A W Hamilton-Gell (Exeter), and A HB; of No, 2525 from Bullen Spicer, E Willis 
(Horsham), Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), Howich, R Worters (Canter- 
bury), Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), Vi, W HL Windus (Hentield), @ Wells, A W Hamilton. 
Gell, A Hamilton (Limerick), Castle Lea, Odiham Club, Alluyman, and Ferris 
Thompson. 

ConreEcT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2526 received from A W Hamilton-Gell, 
Alluyman, Emil Frau (Lyons), Joseph Pullen (Launceston), T 8 South (Yardley), 
J W Blagg (Cheadle), W Guy, jun. (lolinstone, N.B.), Ferris Thompson, C M A B, 
Bluet, Dr Spicer (North Molton), R Worters (Canterbury), C E Perugini, Blair 
Cochrane (Clewer), J F Moon, TG (Ware), J C Ireland, E E H, T Roberts, John 
M‘Robert (Crosszar), H B Hurford, J Neumann, Dawn, M Burke, J Coad, J R Dow, 
A Newman, W Wright, TC D C, Dr Goldsmith, F Waller (Luton), Julia Short, 
Dr F St, Sorrento (Dawlish), L Desanges, R H Brooks, Hallingbury, F Daly 
(Clapham), Admiral Brandreth, Hereward, Martin F, Francis P, dixon, 
G J Powell, G Joicey, H 8 Brandreth, Fr Fernando (Paris), W H Windus (Hen- 
field), Columbus, L Mannheim (Bootle), Walter Hooper (Plymouth), Shilings 
(Ramsgate), BD K Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), Shadforth, Joseph Willcock 
(Chester), J Ross (Whitley), W R Raillem, W R B (Plymouth), Odiham Club, 
Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), W F Payne, Anna Downes, L Schlu (Vienna),G J Wesley 
ciaeiee ),Z Ingold, Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), E Louden, and F R 
Smith, 


















SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2524—By Mrs. J. W. BAIRD. 
WHITE, BLACK. 
1. Kt to B 7th K to Q 5th 
2. R to Q B 4th (ch) K moves 
3. R or B mates 
If Black play 1. K to K 6th; 2 R to K 6th (ch); and if 1, P to Kt 4th, 2. Bto 
B 2nd, and 3. R mates. 





PROBLEM No. 2528 
By F. KELLNER (Leipsic). 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 


CHESS IN THE CITY. 
Game played at the City Club between Messrs. MORIAU and Kup. 
(King's Bishop's Gambit.) 


BLACK (Mr. K.) | Ware (Mr. M.) BLACK (Mr. K.) 
P to K 4th Kt toe K 5th looks tempting, but the 
P takes P text move is better. 
P to Q 4th 21. B to Q B 5th P to Q Kt 3rd 
ake > y 
4. B takes I Q to RK 5th (ch) This weak move subjects him to avery 
. K to Bsq P to K Kt 4th strong attack, which 1s made the most 


5 

6. Kt to Q B 3rd B to Kt 2nd of by his opponent. We helieve Biack 
7 could safely have taken K P with Kt, 
8 


- P to Q 4th Kt to K 2nd when the game might have gone as 
. Kt to K B 3rd Q to R 4th follows: Kt takes P, Kt txkes Kt, B 
P to K R 3rd takes Kt, B takes B, P takes B, &c. 


WHITE (Mr. M.) 
1, P to K 4th 
2.P to K B 4th 
3. BtoQ Bath 


9. P to K R4th 


10. K to Kt sq P to Kt 5th 22. Q to Q 3rd P takes B 

il. -y > K a . pot» 23.Q to R 6th (ch) K to Q 2nd 

12. P takes , wakes P 24.Q to Kt7th(ch) Kt to Q B 2nd 

13. K to B 2nd P to Q B 3rd P 4 > , > aatees BD 
g4_ 25. P to K 6th (ch) K takes I 

14. B to Q B 4th B toK Kt 5th 26. Q takes BP(ch) R to Q 3rd 

WORE ae Kt toQ me 27. B to B 4th (ch) K to K 2nd 


16. Kt takes P Castles (Q R) 28. Q takes Kt(ch) R to Q 2nd 
"a “ 28. Q takes 

17. B to K 2nd P to K Bath 29. Kt to Q5th(ch) K to K sq 

A premature move, and gives White a | 30. Q to B &th (ch) K to B 2nd 
chauce to get the better game at once, | 31.Q takes R(ch) Ktto K 2nd 
32. Kt to B6th(dis K to Kt 3rd 
Kt to K Kt 3rd ch) 
Kt to K B 3rd 33. Kt toK 5th(ch) K takes Kt 
Kt to K sq 34.Q to K 6th. Mate, 


18. B to K B 4th 
19. B to Q 6th 
20. P to K 5th 





CHESS IN GERMANY. 
Game played in the Dresden Tourney between Messrs, WINAWER 
and MACKOVITZ, 
(Ruy Lopez.) 


WHITE (Mr. W.) BLACK (Mr. M.) | Warre (Mr. W.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th | 16. P takes B 
2KttoK B3rd KttoQB3rd /|17.QtoK 2nd 
3. B to Kt 5th P to Q R 3rd Everything is bad, and White has a 
4. B to R 4th Kt to B 3rd lost game at this point. He wins, it will 
5. Castles Kt takes P be noticed later, by a trap. 

6. Q to K 2nd 17. P takes P 
P to Q 4th seems more otestire. The | 18, Bto K 3rd Q to B 4th 

move here adopted allows the Ktto get! m4 take the Q B P would give White 

fo, 5 _ and capture White's power- an attack by B to Q 4th, 

6. Kt to B 4th 19. R to Q 4th B to K 3rd 
; as 20. Q R to Q sq B to Q 4th 
7. B takes Kt 

The exchange is almost forced, hut it 21. R takes P B to B 6th 

opens Black's game, and gives ‘him a 22.Q to Bath (ch) Q to B 2nd 

shade of advantage at once. A curious mistake, enabling White to 
7. Q P takes B bring off n pretty finish. K to R sq 
8.Q takes P(ch) Kt to K 3rd Fer Oth BUGS 68 Srey, GES Wile 

c c 2 7 
10. P OQ ith Castles - 38. B to Q 7th 
“kk Pe one An amusing position. If Q takes 

11. Kt to B 3rd White mites in three by KR (at Kt 4th 
This appears to he an oversight, P to | takes P (ch). Without sucha finish the 

Q B 3rd was necessary first. } game would have been an absurdity, 

B to B 3rd 23. B takes R 
Kt takes P 24. R takes Q R takes R 

Q takes Kt | 25. Q takes B P to Q R 4th 


BLACK (Mr. M.) 
P to B 4th 





11. 
12. Q to K 4th 
13, Kt takes Kt 





14, R to Q sq Q to B 4th 26. Q to K 6th R to Q sq 
15. P to K Kt 4th 27. B to Q 4th R to K Bsq 
Compromising ; but. necessary to pre-| 28. P to K Be4th K to R sq 


29. B to K 5th P to B 4th 
130. P to K R 4th, and wins, 


vent Black's contemplated B to B 4th. 
15. B takes Kt 


At the City of London Chess Club, 140 competitors, including forty first- 
class players, have already entered for the winter tournament. Mr. 
Blackburne has arranged to give his exhibition of blindfold play at the club 
~ Monday, Oct. 3, and his exhibition of simultaneous play on Monday, 

t. 17, 





THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 
One of the most important questions in the future of working 
women of every grade will be their relation to the unions of 
the men of the same trades or professions. ‘The subject has 
been “in the air,” for we lately have been hearing of the meet- 
ings of unions of all kinds, and the extent to which those 
bodies have opened membership to women is interesting to 
note. The great union of the doctors, the British Medical 
Association, which has for years resisted the inclusion of duly 
registered practioners of the female sex, has now given way, 
and lady doctors, after being recognised for the last fifteen 
years by the law of the land, are at length admitted to the 
fellowship of their male brethren. The point is of small 
importance, except as marking the decay of the fearsand preju- 
dices about female competition, which were so strong, so bitter, 
and often so brutally expressed by male “ medicos "—even to the 
point of physical violence—some twenty years ago. When women 
began to study at the University of Edinburgh, and began 
also, according to the custom since well established, to carry 
off the prizes and honours, the wrath of the male medical 
students rose to such a height that the ladies were followed, 
insulted, and threatened in the street, and for some time a 
bodyguard, composed (to their honour be it remembered) 
chiefly of the Zrish male students, had to escort some of the 
more active lady students through the streets to secure their 
personal safety. ‘l'o-day the great medical trades union opens 
its ranks and welcomes the co-operation of women, ‘Then, 
again, the Institute of Journalists, which has been meeting in 
Scotland, has from the first admitted women to its ranks on 
equal terms with men. Miss Drew is one of the small com- 
mittee for administering its orphan fund; and my brethren 
of the London District Lodge did me the honour of nominat- 
ing me to the general council as one of their first batch of 
“Tellows.” The Working-Men’s Trades Congress also has 
been attended by women delegates, and the president observed 
that “ what unionism has done for men it may hereafter do 
for women.” 

But the most striking fact of all is the news that the male 
hat-makers of Warwickshire have gone on strike to secure that 
equal wages shall be paid for equal work to the women and 
men employed in that trade. This is nota piece of gallantry 
on their parts, but a result of that wise selfishness which is 
the principle on which the industrial world has hitherto been 
conducted. These men perceive that the work of women, 
thongh as good, is not so well paid for in their trade as the 
work of men, and hence the men are likely to be ousted by 
the women or have their wages lowered. ‘Two ways are 
open to them to struggle against this decrease of their wages 
by reason of female competition. One is to seek to prevent the 
employment of women; bnt this has been tried in many 
various occupations, and it does not answer. If women 
can really do any particular work as well as men, and 
yet their wages are less, the employers will inevitably, eve 
long, succeed in getting the services of the women. ‘lhis 
has been shown to be the end of such struggles in several 
specific instances, and itis in the nature of the case certain that 
it willalways be so (in astate of free competition, that is to say). 
‘The other course open to the men is that wisely adopted by the 
hat-makers, and, in their superior way, by the doctors. It is 
to get the same wages for women as for men; to prevent 
the employer paying, or the women workers accepting, lower 
wages for females for equal work with that of males. ‘T'rades 
unionism has secured in many trades a fixed wage-rate for 
men. All the men ina union, whether they may or may not 
feel willing to work for lower than a fixed wage in order to 
secure work, are bound to “ stand out” for a certain minimum 
sum; and all employers who wish to have any union men at 
all in their service are compelled to employ union men only, 
and therefore to pay that wage to one and all. Now, since 
this can be done by men, notwithstanding the varying 
capacities and diversities of strength and industry among 
them, it can equally be done by men and women working 
with and for each other; and if this is realised the terror 
with which the introduction of women into many new spheres 
of remunerative work is regarded by the men already employed 
will be diminished. 

No such terror is needed in cases where the women cannot 
do the work as well as the men. There the men can hold their 
own by their superiority, and that is the case in most forms of 
heavy manual labour. ‘The difficulty only arises where women 
can do the work as wellas men. Why, in such a case, do they 
undersell men—in other words, why is the work of women often 
paid for at a lower rate than that of men, even when of equal 
value to theemployer? Itis, toa considerable extent, the result 
of mere custom. ‘This, for instance, must be the reason why 
women teachers in our public elementary schools are paid less 
than men. In some occupations where this custom has not 
got established women as such are not paid less for equal work. 
In literature and on the stage women gain as much as men if 
their abilities are as high. But in the teaching profession, an 
older established female occupation, the tradition lias got a foot- 
ing that women should have less wages for similar work, and 
so in elementary schools women are paid less. But this lower 
remuneration arises yet more, and originally, from the greater 
competition which has existed in past times among women for 
work in the extremely few occupations that were open to 
them. But now this overcrowding into one or two markets is 
at an end. There are many more ways now than of old in 
which a woman of intelligence can remuneratively occupy 
herself ; and the effect of this fact is already felt strongly and 
uncomfortably in our domestic life. Respectable, clever girls, 
who would once have been upper-class servants, go out now to 
one of the dozen new sorts of women’s work ; and in order to 
secure any of that superior class the wages of domestic service 
have risen, till now the value of what a fairly competent 
woman working in the house demands and receives is equal to 
or beyond that gained by the toil of large classes of strong 
labouring men. The cash value to the master of the board, 
lodging, and washing of a servant is at the very least twelve 
shillings a week ; and the domestic help will have from eight 
to twelve shillings (or more for an excellent cook) in cash 
besides—double the rate of even twenty yearsago. This shows 
that the supply of skilled female labour is sufficiently limited 
for its price to be raised by competition for it, and there- 
fore to approximate the wages of a good woman worker to 
those of a man worker in trades or occupations where skill 
counts, 

In any skilled trade, therefore, men and women who work 
by joining hand in hand can make a mutual union succeed ; 
and the hatters of Warwickshire have shown the way to what 
will be more and more recognised. It is, of course, not a case 
now for discussion whether it is well that women should go 
out of the home to earn, for our economic conditions exact 
it, and so neither law nor argument can prevent it. The 
choice is only between inducing the women workers to value 
their own labour at its best market worth, or letting them, 
whether from ignorance, fear, or weakness, pull down the 
remuneration of the employments in which they engage. ‘The 
trades unions which admit women choose the former course, 
and do wisely for all the workers, 
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THE PENRHYN SLATE 

QUARRY. 
On Tuesday, Sept. 13, the Penrhyn 
Slate Quarry, situated near Bethesda, 
Carnarvonshire, at the lower end of 
the beautiful Nant Francon Pass, 
was visited by the Lord Mayor of 
London and the Lady Mayoress, who 
were the guests of the proprietor, 
the Right Hon. Lord Penrhyn, at 
Penrhyn Castle, Bangor. The Pen- 
rhyn quarry, which is the largest in 
the world, affords employment to 
about 2700 men and boys, all of 
whom are working full time, the 
total amount of rock which is blasted 
from the mountain every year being 
about a million tons, of which nine- 
tenths is surface rock or rubbish, and 
has to be thrown over the tips ; while 
the balance, 100,000 tons, is made into 
roofing slates and slabs, and other 
ware, sent from Lord Penrhyn’s pri- 
vate port all over the world, to the 
Cape, Australia, New Zealand, South 
America, and India, as well as nearer 
home. 

Lord and Lady Penrhyn first took 
their visitors to the Slab Mill, about 
half a mile away from the quarry, 
where they were met by Mr. Emilius 
A. Young, his lordship’s chief agent, 
and Mr. Prichard, the local manager, 
who proceeded to conduct the party 
through the works and explain the 
various operations. ‘the huge rough 
blocks of slate, just as they are blasted 
from the mountain, were first exam- 
ined. Some of these were then put 
on the sawing - tables, while other 
blocks were split and planed ready 
to be made into shelves, cisterns, 
mantelpieces, tombstones, billiard- 
slabs, brewery tanks, and for other 
uses. 

After inspecting the big water- 
wheel, which is 35 ft. in diameter, the 
party drove on into the quarry It is 
worked entirely in the open air, ina 
series of great galleries, 60 ft. high 
and 20 ft. wide, sixteen of them, one 
above the other. Here the quarrymen 
work in “crews” of three as partners, 
und employ a journeyman in one of 
the dressing-sheds to split and square 
fF the slate with the machine knife 
as fast as they can supply him with 
the rough blocks, which are lifted up 
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from the quarry by means of water- 
balances. 

In regular working, blasting takes 
place every hour, but some days 
beforehand Mr. Young gave the men 
instructions to reserve blasting for 
this occasion ; and it was, therefore, 
a grand sight when, at a given signal, 
several hundred charges were fired 
simultaneously from all parts of the 
quarry, finishing with a salute of 
about 2000 rock cannons, fired by a 
continuous train of gunpowder. 

In the good slate rock only black 
gunpowder is used for blasting, but 
the most powerful gelatine dynamite 
has to be used to assist in clearing 
off the surface rock, and also in the 
hard green-stone dykes and _ the 
bastard rock, which is as hard as 
granite 

One of most prominent features 
in the quarry is the great needle 
standing up near the middle, and 
known in the neighbourhood as the 
*Taleaen Mawr,” or “Big Gable.” 
It is in reality one of the many 
green-stone dykes which was left 
standing while the good slate rock 
was quarried away from around it ; 
and, as the quarry has been worked 
deeper and deeper, the needle has 
consequently grown until it is now 
seen towering up more than 300 ft. 
high. Until about twelve months 
ago another similar needle, about 
200 ft. high, had been left standing 
farther on inside the quarry, but it 
was found to hinder the proper 
development of the quarry so much 
that Mr. Young, the manager, decided 
to bring it down. This was soon 
effected with the aid of only 45 tons 
of gunpowder, and the 80,000 tons of 
débris is now nearly cleared away. 
The picturesqueness of the quarry 
will before long have to suffer from 
the impending removal also of the 
“Taleaen Mawr,” which is estimated 
to weigh about 200,000 tons. 

Our second view shows some of 
the many long rows of “ dressing- 
sheds” and the stacks of finished 
slates in front. 

In the evening a number of guests 
were invited to Penrhyn Castle to 
meet the Lord and Lady Mayoress, 
and about forty quarrymen came 
down and sang some of their prize 
pieces. 
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As supplied to. the Royal Courts of Europe and the Nobility in all parts of the World. 


“MY QUEE 


The only Fabric that adapts 


itself to all the changes of 


Fashion and is an attraction for 
all Seasons and all occasions is 
“MY QUEEN” VEL- VEL, 
which, in its diversity of dainty 
colours, including ALL THE 
NEWEST ART SHADES, in 
the richest attainable dyes, 
constitutes the most perfect 
dress material extant. The 
beautiful depth of the blacks 
makes them specially suitable 
for trimming other’ dress 
materials. 


“ MY QUEEN ” VEL-VEL combines the cheap- 
ness of Velveteen 


with the wear, lustre, and brilliance of the best Silk Velvet. 


‘i MY UEEN ” VEL-VEL is light in weight, 
Q exquisite in its 
capacity for artistic draping, lovely in finish, and lasting in 
quality. 
“6 MY UEEN ” VEL VE forms a dress 
Q P material that will 
give distinction to any style or fashion, whether worn as the 
entire dress or in combination with any other Fabric. The 
world of fashion has accepted ‘*‘MY QUEEN” VEL-VEL with 


enthusiastic favour, and for the past two seasons it has been 


brilliantly conspicuous at the leading fashionable gatherings. 


“i MY VEEN yy VEL-VEL is as charming for 
the ball-room as it 

is elegant and captivating for outdoor assemblies 

The LADY’S PICTORIAL SAYS ¢ * The briiliant 


lustre of its surface and its durability and strength make 


it simply a marvel of cheapness.” 


"MY QUEEN” 
VEL- VEL 


7” sold by Drape VR eve rywhe re. 
In Black and 200 Colours, 
including every conceivable 


ART SHADE. 


The Registered Trade Mark of 
“MY QUEEN” VEL-VEL 
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as guaranteed. 


A. HUNT & CO. , | | 
j { This lovely evening dress, specially designed for that beautiful material “My Queen” Vel-Vel, is intended to be made 


41, St. Paul’s Churchyard, up in a rich shade of Bishop’s purple or heliotrope, the train faced with ivory satin, with a little gold embroidery in 
LONDON, EC,’ the corners. The girdle and the corselet and all the bodice trimmings are in mingled jet and gold, and the folds that are 
. Ny HeeVe brought so gracefully over the bust are of cream chiffon. |—Reprinted by permission of the Proprietor of the “ Lady.” 
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THE INSTITUTE OF JOURNALISTS 
fhe-Institute of Journalists of the United Kingdom, under 
the presidency of Sir Edward Lawson, Bart., held its annual 
conference on Thursday, Sept. 8,at Edinburgh. The business 
committees met at the Waterloo Hotel, and the council meet- 
Encouraging reports from all the 
districts were presented: the number of members of the 
Institute, in all classes, exceeds three thousand. A new 
district has been formed in Lincolnshire, hitherto attached 
to Sheffield. The members of the Institute were hospitably 
welcomed by their Scottish brethren. ‘The Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh and the Lord Provost of Glasgow were admitted 
as honorary members. ‘The Castle, the Parliament House, 
St. Giles’s Cathedral, Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons’ printing and 
and Richards’ type foundry, 


ing was at the University. 


publishing works, Messrs. Miller 
and the printing-office of the Scvttish Leader, with the lino- 
type machines at work, were inspected by many visitors. In 
the evening there was a social smoking-concert, given at the 
Waterloo Room by Edinburgh gentlemen of the Press, Mr. W. 
U. Gilbert in the chair. The general meeting of the Institute, 
on Saturday, Sept. 10, was held at the University of Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Charles Russell, of Glasgow, was elected Presi- 
dent for next year, when the annual meeting will take 
place in London. ‘The list of vice-presidents elected com- 
prises journalists of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Newcastle, Aberdeen, Bristol. York, 
and one from Paris. ‘There was a dinner at the Waterloo 
Hotel, at which Lord Rosebery and Sir Algernon Borth- 
wick, M.P., were guests and principal speakers. It need 
scarcely be stated that Lord Rosebery’s speech was a 
pattern of adroit and agreeable pleasantry. He compared his 
own office, as Foreign Secretary of State, much occupied in 
interviewing eminent business visitors, 
the Blue- 
But 
pro- 


ng telegrams, 
ng records and reports for publication in 
functions of a newspaper editor. 


the 
thought the Bluebooks, however slowly 


recei vi 
and keepi 
books, with 
he really 
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duced, were more instructive reading, with more correct 
information, and sometimes, perhaps, more entertaining, than 
much of what appeared in the daily papers. He con- 
fessed, however, that he had failed to receive the recent news 
telegram announcing the British evacuation of Egypt, which 
had obtained currency in all the journals of Europe. In the 
same vein of humorous raillery, his lordship referred to Pro- 
fessor Garner's theory of monkeys having a language of their 
own in the wilds of Africa; he expressed some apprehensions 
lest a nation of those lively animals should arise, to send 
its ambassadors to him at the Foreign Office, while the reports 
of its Parliamentary debates would have to be noticed by 
editors of the European Press. From Edinburgh, on Monday, 
Sept. 12, the members of the Institute proceeded to Glasgow, 
where they were publicly entertained by the Lord Provost and 
the Municipal Corporation at a grand banquet. Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan, one of her Majesty's Ministers, a literary man 
of talent and repute, made a speech very friendly to the 
profession of journalists. Excursions by steam-boat down the 
Clyde, to Oban, and to Loch Lomond, arranged by their 
Glasgow friends, added to this Scottish tour of the members 
of the Institute the enjoyment of a pleasant holiday. They 
may be congratulated on the success of all the proceedings. 


The fourteenth E arl of Eglinton, w ho recently died at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-one, was descended from one 
of the Conqueror's Norman knights, and was the head of the 
ancient and warlike Scottish family of Montgomerie, one of 
whose earliest chiefs distinguished himself at Otterburn, and 
captured the celebrated Hotspur, while the memory of another, 
Sir Hugh, is preserved in the ballad of “Chevy Chase.” On 
Hugh, Lord Montgomerie, a Lord of Parliament, prominent 
during the minority of the fifth James, the Earldom of 
Eglinton was bestowed in the early years of the sixteenth 
century ; and the third earl (also Hugh) fought bravely 
for Mary Stuart at the battle of Langside. ‘The 
late Lord Eglinton, who had a passion for the sea, 
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and spent much time in yachting, mixed but little in 
public affairs; his father, the thirteenth successor to 
the honours of the family, is best remembered as the noble- 
man who inaugurated the ‘celebrated Eglinton Tournament in 
1839, when Lady Seymour, afterwards Duchess of Somerset, 
and one of the lovely daughters of ‘Thomas Sheridan, presided 
as Queen of Beauty. The Earl is succeeded in the title by his 
brother, George Arnulph, late a lieutenant in the Grenadier 
Guards, who was born in 1848, 


Cwmllan, about five miles from the village of Beddgelert, 
near Snowdon, was the scene of a remarkable political gather- 
ing on Tuesday, Sept. 13. It had become pretty well known 
throughout the surrounding districts that the Prime Minister 
was to open Sir Edward Watkin’s new roadway and path up 
to the sammit of Snowdon, and nearly three thousand people had 
come to the scene from miles around. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
were slowly driven up the steep and winding new coach-road ; 
his enthusiastic admirers had preceded him, and were singing 
a popular Welsh hymn tune, ‘The platform had been erected 
upon a huge boulder, standing in the centre of a grand 
mountainous amphitheatre. The chairman, Sir Edward 
Watkin, was supported on the rock platform by Mrs. Drew, 
Miss Gladstone, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, M.P., Mr. Thomas 
Ellis, M.P., Mr. Bryn Roberts, M.P., Mr. Lloyd-George, M.P., 
and other gentlemen. The proceedings were simple enough. 
Alderman D, P. Williams read an address from the quarrymen 
of Llanberis, and Mr. R, O. Jones, one from the quarrymen of 
Festiniog. Another hymn having been sung, Mr. Gladstone 
made a speech, mostly about Wales, its Church disestablish- 
ment question, its land question—but he said the Irish ques- 
tion must come first—and Welsh music, of which he was an 
entranced admirer. ‘They sang two more Welsh hymns for 
his gratification, made a few speeches in Welsh, and passed a 
resolution expressing great confidence in the Prime Minister's 
intention to bestow self-government on the Celtic race in 
Wales and Ireland. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone went next day to 
Barmouth. 
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VITAL FORCES. 


Specially Prescribed in Cases of 


BRAIN EXHAUSTION, 


NERVOUS DEPRESSION, 
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NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
CONVALESCENCE, 
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TESTIMONIALS. 





Madame SARAH BERNHARDT says: 


| 
‘It has always largely helped to give me | 


strength to perform my arduous duties.” 


M. CHARLES GOUNOD alludes to it 
as “the admirable wine which has so often 
rescued me from exhaustion.” 


Sir MORELL MACKENZIE wrote: 
“T have used the Mariani Wine for years, 
and consider it a valuable stimulant, 
pirticularly serviceable in the case of 
vocalists.” 


Dr. LEONARD CORNING, author of 
“Brain Exhaustion,” says: “It is the 
remedy par excellence against worry.” 


Dr. J. G. HAMMOND says: “Nothing | 


repairs so promptly the injurious effects 
of over-indulgence on the nervous 
system.” 


Pr. M. I. ROBERTS writes that “It 
has just bridged me over a very critical 
period, afver unusual strain,” 


Pr. FINCH alludes to “its power to 
sustain and to feed the vital forces when 
the system is both mentally and physically 
overtaxed,” 


} Dr. FLEMING found it “ particularly 
efficacious during convalescence = after 
| fevers, and for the relief of general 
debility, especially in the aged,” 


Dr. W. H. FLINT certifies to its use 
having “materially aided in the re. 
establishment of appetite and the restora- 
tion of nervous energy.” 


Dr. FOWLER, after an extensive trial, 
found it “a very valuable adjuvant in the 
treatment of nervous exheustion,” 


Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY used it 
largely “in convalescence from fevers and 
general nerve debility with weakness of 
| the heart's action.” 


Madame ALBANI declares it to be 
“invaluable tn vocal fatigue.” 


Dr. LINGARD, after several trials, 
found it “reliable in restoring impaired 
vitality.” 


M. AMBROISE THOMAS asks _per- 
mission to “sing the praises of Mariani’s 





excellent wine.” 
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sent, carriage free, by the Wholesale Agents, upon receipt of remittance, 
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WILCOX & CO,, 239, OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


Mr. MARIANT holds over 2000 unsolicited Testimonials from physicians who recognise the value of his preparation. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Oct. 12, 1889), with three codicils (dated 
June 20, 1890 ; May 28, 1891 ; and Feb. 2, 1892), of Mr. Robert 
John Waller, late of Lyall Street, Belgrave Square, and 
15, Grosvenor Crescent, builder, who died on Aug. 9, was 
proved on Sept. 2 by Charles Bullen Waller and Pickford 
Robert Waller, the sons, two of the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £197,000. The testator 
bequeaths £1000, all his household furniture and effects, plate, 
pictures (excepting some specifically given to children), horses 
and carriages, and two leasehold houses to his wife, Mrs. 
Harriet Shafto Waller ; he also bequeaths to her, for life, £2000 
per annum and his leasehold residence, 15, Grosvenor Crescent, 
with the stables ; £10,000, upon trust, for his grandchildren ; 
all his share and interest in the goodwill, capital, stock-in- 
trade, plant, machinery, cash, book debts, and assets of the 
business of Waller and Son to his son Pickford Robert Waller, 
but he is to bring £5000 into hotchpot in respect thereof ; 
annuities to his sister and to his wife's sister ; and legacies to 
friends, his clerk, William Chambers, and to his man-servant. 
There are also gifts of leasehold houses to each of his sons, 
danghters, daughters-in-law, and his son-in-law, Mr. William 
Ridley. The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, 
upon trust, for his four children, Charles Bullen Waller, Pick- 
ford Robert Waller, Mary Louisa Ridley, and Harriet Alice 
Waller, equally. 

The will (dated Jan. 24, 1883), with three codicils (dated 
March 17, 1885 ; Jan. 29, 1886 ; and Feb. 28, 1888), of Mr. John 
Barnett, formerly of Thirlstane House, Muswell Hill, and late 
of Adderley House, Stamford Hill, who died on May 20, was 
proved on Ang. 18 by Frederic Edward Hilleary and the Rev. 
George Smith, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £59,000. The testator bequeaths all his 
furniture and effects, £200, and £800 per annum, for life, to 
his wife, Mrs. Sarah Barnett; and £3000, upon trust, for his 
son Albert Edward, his wife, and children. The residue of 
his property he leaves, upon trust, for his children, John, 
Elijah William, Annie, Esther, Barzilia, and Lydia. 

The will and codicils of Mrs. Isabella Bruce, widow of 
Colonel W. Bruce, K.H., was proved on Aug. 29 by Francis 
Irving and Mrs. Isabella Elizabeth Basset Irving, the daughter 
of the deceased, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £33,000. The testatrix leaves the 
whole of her property to her said daughter, with the exception 
of £1000 to her grandson, Philip Thurstane Basset, of 
Beaupré, and £500 to her granddaughter, Eliza Maud Basset, 
and a few other small legacies. She specially bequeaths her 


husband's Waterloo and Peninsula medals, and the portrait 
of her husband's brother, to her daughter, Isabella Irving, in 
accordance with her husband’s wish. 

The Irish probate of the will (dated June 25, 1888) of 
Mrs. Clara Mary Eckersall, late of Corriemore, Bagenalstown, 
county Carlow, who died on July 5, granted to the Rev. 
Eckersall Nixon, the brother, and the Hon. Edward Sydney 
Stopford, the executors, has now been resealed in London, the 
value of the personal estate in England and Ireland amounting 
to over £24,000. ‘The testatrix bequeaths £100 to the Repre- 
sentative Body of the Church of Ireland for the sustentation 
or endowment fund of the parish of Lorum ; and legacies to 
her sister, nephews, nieces, and others. The residue of her 
property she leaves, upon trust, for her brother, the Rev. 
Eckersall Nixon, for life, he paying £200 per annum to his 
eldest son, with power to appoint, at his death, £10,000 to his 
eldest son, an annuity to his widow, and the ultimate residue 
to his children, as he shall think fit. 

The will (dated July 21, 1880) of Mr. Philip Oliphant 
Kington Blair Oliphant, late of Datchet Lodge, Datchet, 
Bucks, who died on July 2, was proved on Aug. 30 by Mrs. 
Henrietta Kington Blair Oliphant and Dr. William Johnstone 
Fyffe, M.D., the executors, the value of the personal estate in 
the United Kingdom exceeding £21,000. The testator confirms 
two settlements, and states that the provision made for his 
wife and children by his will is in addition to that made for 
them by settlement, and not in substitution thereof. He 
appoints, under the settlement of May 6, 1871, subject to the 
life interest of his wife, the hereditaments therein comprised 
to his eldest daughter. His household furniture and effects 
he bequeaths to his wife, and she is to have the use, for life, or 
so long as she shall choose to reside there, of his residence, 
Datchet Lodge. All his freehold and copyhold property in the 
United Kingdom, New Zealand, Australia, or elsewhere he 
leaves to the use of his wife, for life, then, as to such part as is 
in the United Kingdom, to his son Philip Lawrence. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, 
for his wife, for life, then to provide portions of £8000 for 
daughters other than his eldest daughter, 


each of his 
residue is to be divided between all his 


and the ultimate 
children. 

The will and codicil of Sir William Henry Salt, Bart., late 
of Maplewell, near Loughborongh, Leicestershire, who died 
on July 7, were proved on Sept. 2 by Dame Emma Dove 
Octaviana Salt, the widow, and Sir Shirley Harris Salt, the 
son, the surviving executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £9405. 











Extinguish all Emotions of Heart, and what differences 
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Letters of Administration of the personal estate of General 
the Hon. Sir Arthur Edward Hardinge, K.C.B., C.LE., late 
of 15, Lower Grosvenor Place, who died on July 15 intestate, 
at Weymouth, were granted on Sept. 1 to the Hon. Dame 
Mary Georgiana Frances Hardinge, the widow, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to £4582. 

The will of Major-General Dominick Sarsfield Greene, 
R.H.A., C.B., late of Rockview, Kilkenny, and Park House, 
Leicestershire, who died on Jan. 11 at Dunstable, was proved 
on Sept. 1 by Miss Isabella Sophie Thomasina Stannus, the 
sole executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £3343. 

The will (dated May 10, 1884) of Sir William Aitken, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., late of Grove Cottage, Woolston, Hants, 
who died on June 25, was proved on Aug. 12, at the Winchester 
District Registry, by Dame Emily Clara Aitken, the widow 
and sole executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £2403. The testator gives, devises, and bequeaths all his 
estate and effects to his wife, for her absolute use, 











The project of a railway over the Simplon Pass from 
Switzerland to Italy has been laid before the Federal Council 
at Berne. It will be thirty-four miles long, from Brieg to 
Domo d’Ossola, with a tunnel five miles long, and with the 
steepest part on the cog-wheel system. 

A dispute between labourers and employers at the Carmaux 
mines, in the Department of the Tarn, threatens to extend to a 
general strike in several French Departments. It was caused 
by the dismissal of a leading Unionist named Calvignac, who 
had been elected Mayor of Carmanx, and had absented himself 
some days from work to perform his municipal functions. 

The British Museum, which already possessed such grand 
collections, thanks to Sir Austen Layard and Mr. Hormuzd 
Rassam, of the architectural remains and sculpture of Babylon 
and Nineveh, has now acquired, by the laboursof Mr. Cecil Smith, 
a@ most instructive series of plaster casts from another famous 
ancient city of the East. Persepolis,as the Greeks called it 
after Alexander's conquests. the later capital of the kingdom 
of Persia under Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, sitnated 
between Shiraz and Ispahan, was one of the most splendid of 
Asiatic cities. Mr. Cecil Smith has been excavating its ruins, 
and has brought home moulds of magnificent sculptures, 
including the tomb of Cyrus, illustrating many passages of 
history as related by Herodotus, and in some of the books of 
the Bible. Copies of these sculptures will, as soon as they are 
ready, be placed on view in the British Museum, 


will remain—I do not say between Man and Brute, but Man and 
the mere INANIMATE CLOD ?—Crcere. 


/t must be so; Plato, thou reasonest well; ‘tis Divinity that stirs within us, and intimates Eternity to Man,—Aovvisox. 
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MONUMENTAL UNCLEANLINESS. 


In three months Russia has lost 160,000 Souls by 
CHOLERA alone. 


MORAL.—We know the cause, and its severity is directly in proportion to the Habits and 







































































PLATO'S MEDITATION ON Socrates’ SKuLL, Poppy, AND BUTTERFLY 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


We have for the last four years used your ‘Fruit Salt’? during several important Survey 
Expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived v ry 
great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever during 
that period, and that happened after our supply of ‘‘ Fruit Salt’? had run out. When making 
¢ marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy districts, 
‘Fruit Salt’’ two and three times a day. The “ Fruit Salt’ acts as a gentle 
the blood cool healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in 
ly testifying to the lu your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. 
fer go into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others.—Yours truly, 
Commander A. J. LOFTUS, his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer 
E. C. DAVIDSON, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs. 


, London Bangkok, Siam, May 1883. 


Insanitary CONDITION OF A COMMUNITY. ALSO, with regard to the spreading of 
Epidemic Diseases, that there is MQ more REASON for such disasters than for 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


HOME RULE PROBLEM in the Political World means 
NEGOTIABLE BALLAST; in the SANITARY WORLD, a diffusion of 


Sanitary knowledge.—* The producing power of a country depends on the healthi- 
ness and vigour of the population; and the statesmanship which takes away the 


causes of ill-health, and ensures a wholesome condition of the people in their homes, 


does most to increase the wealth und the happiness of the nation.’’— Daily News. 


READ DUTY (pamphlet) given with each Bottle of ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” 
PREMATURE DEATH: ITS PROMOTION OR PREVENTION. 


FROM ENGLAND TO SYDNEY ON BOARD THE SAMUEL PLIMSOLL. 
Dear Sir,—I have just received a letter from my daughter, who sailed for Sydney last 
April as assistant matron of the Samuel Plimsoll, in which she says: ‘‘ I am sorry, indeed, Dad, 
to hear how the winter has tried you. Make up your mind to come out here. You will never 
regret it; and don’t forget to bring some ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ _ It was the only cure on 
board for sea-sickness. I gave it nearly all away to those who were ill, which seemed to revive 
them, and they soon began to rally under its soothing influence.’’—I am, dear Sir, yours 
faithfully, TRUTH. Asylum Road, Old Kent Road, S.E 
Mr. J. C. Eno. 
[MPORTANT TO ALL.—ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” prevents any over-acid state of th 
blood. It should be keptin every bed-room in readiness for any emergency. Be careful to 
avoid noxious irritating compounds, and use ENO’S ‘‘ FRUIT SALT” to prevent the bil 
becoming too thick (and impure), producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesiv 
ness in the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhea and 
disease. ENO’S ‘‘ FRUIT SALT ”’ prevents and removes diarrhoea in the early stages. Without 
such a simple precaution the jeopardy of life is immensely increased. There is no doubt that 
where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease it has in many instances prevented 


| what would otherwise have been a severe illness. 


The Value of ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it, 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling Honesty of Purpose.—Without it Life is a Sham. 


immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, 


of AnominaBLe Imitations are 


seZal rign 


hts, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’’ 


-‘* A new invention is brought before the public, and commands suce¢ \ score 
ind yet not so exactly as to infringe upon 


ADAMS. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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C(IASSELL and (YOMPANY'S 
: NNOUNCEMENTS. 
oP rusts 
(HUMS. NO. I. 
} 
(sHUMs. NOW READY. 
(HUMS. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED PAPER FOR BOYS. 


The Brightest The Most Entertaining 
on Biggest The Most Amusing 
rhe Cleverest The Most Readable 
Journal for Boys ever yet issued will be published under the 
title of 


(\ H U M §. 
Every Wednesday, Price ld, 


umber | now ready, | 


({ASSE L L's SATURDAY JOURNAL will 
xe 
[jNEARGED IN SIZE and 
4 
88U ED in a COLOURED WRAPPER, 


commencing with the Number issued Sept. 21. Price 1d. } 


\ NEW SCHEME of | 


{REE 
LAOOO IX CASE OF DEATH, 
PIO FOR DISABLEMENT, 


INSURANCE, 


giving 


H*> been arranged to commence at the 
same ti e. 


NOTICE.-THE NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES OF 
C\ASSE aL’ S SATURDAY JOURNAL 
nmences with Number 469, ready Sept, 21, Price id. 
Orders should be given at once, 


N EW SERIALS. 
a 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK | 

Now ready, Part 1, price 7d., | 

( LD AND | _NE W PARIS. Profusely 
Illustrated muiplete, Popular, and Fully 

rical Account of Paris, Past 








| 


y attractively illustrated, and bids 
of its great and fascinating subject The 


mes 
With Part 1 is issued a Large Map in Colours of Paris and 


Its Environs, expressly prepared 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
Now ready, Part 1, price 7d., of the 


NEW SERIAL ISSUE OF 


‘ASSELL’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
With al t #0 Illustrations, With Part 1 is issueda 
Large Tinted Presentation Plate, 


\ LIST of CASSELL and COMPANY'S 
4 NEW VOLUMES for th 


e Season 1892-93 will be for 
warded, post free, on application. 
( YASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate 
Hill, London 


NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


TEW 
N Now Re 


\ GIRL WITH A TEMPER. By H. B. 


FINLAY KNIGHT. In3 vols,, crown svo. 






BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHILCOTES.” 
i SPITE OF HERSELF. By LESLIE 


KEITH. In3 vols., crown 8vo 


BY THE Al rHOk OF Mts. KEL TH'S CRIME.” 
A UNT ANNE. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
i bn 2 vols., crown &vo. 


RicHarnp BenTLey and Soy, New Burlington Street, 


Second Edition, Sixpence. Ridgway, Piccadilly. 
| AWYERS AND THEIR VICTIMS. 
4 By LINDON MEADOWS, Author of “Maurice Drum- 


more, toyal Marines.” 


New Edition, pp. 224, cloth, 1s., post free, , 
I OMC@OPATHIC FAMIL Y INSTRUCTOR. 
ly Dre. R. and W. EPPS Describes fully, and pre- 
a¢ es for general diseases, London: JAMES Epps and 
Co., 48, Threadneedle Stree and 170, Piceadilly 








qu LLETON'S HERA LDIC OF F IC l 


Established half a century Searches and ge c 





fnformation respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees, 

andi Motto in aoenae o ylours, 78 = Book Teles onavaved 

in Modern and Me al styles, Heraldic Seal Engraving. 
(LLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM. 


Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C, 


YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
STATIONERY.—Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all atemn ged, in colour with ¢ rest or with Mono- 
gram or Addres charge for engraving steel die 
Signet r ngs, 18¢ arat, from 42s. Card-plate and 50 best visiting 
cards, 2a, ladies’ 38. Wedding and invitation cards, 
Specimens AR 25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C, 





the speciality, as the choice is necessarily so much greater, 

seen in the “shop which could not be worn by a lady of refinement, The articles on view are very choice and 

uncommon, 
\ 


YREPE 
) 


YSSRS. JAY’S Experienced ASSISTANTS 





Bl en 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 


THE QUEEN. 


MESSRS. JAY 


AVE a world-wide reputation for mourning goods, and it is thoroughly well 
deserved. It is always wise to buy either black or grey materials at a house where mourning goods are 
Jay’s are renowned for their taste, and nothing is ever 





Extract, 


GOODS AND GARMENTS ON APPROVAL. 


SSSRS. JAY forward Patterns of Materials and a choice selection of Mourning 


sa JY ESSBS. 


5 PSR ARING 


Garments FREE to any part of the Kingdom on application, 
ARTISTIC MILLINERY. 
Bonnets and Hats in Black or 
incomparable.” 
PERFECT-FITTING GOWNS. 
by French or English fitters of superior ability. 

i fit guaranteed. 


TAILORING DEPARTMENT. 


JAY’S Black and White are 


A good 


aL ADIES’ Perfect-fitting Costumes, Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding Habits made 


JAY’S, REGENT STREET. 
CREPE IMPERIAL FOR MOURNING WEAR. 
IMPERIAL is all wool, and yet looks exactly like Crépe. It is solid 


and most durable, being free from the elasticity of the more perishable silk erépe which it so closely 


| resembles, Crépe Imperial is made up effectively into costumes for deep mourning when it is not compulsory to 
trim with crépe.” 


Extract from the Queen, the Lady's Newspaper. 
JAY’S, REGENT STREET. 
MANTLES FROM THE FIRST HOUSES IN PARIS. 


SSSRS. JAY have always made for themselves original and exclusive designs in 
Cloaks and Mantles. These are copied in London, and made up for various degrees of mourning. The 


French models, not being for mourning, though of the most fashionable kind, are always sold at much less prices 
than paid for them in Paris, 


MOURNING ORDERS IN THE COUNTRY. 
and DRESSFITTERS travel to any 


part of the Kingdom, free of expense to purchasers. They take with them Dresses, Mantles, and Millinery, 


- sides Patterns of Materials, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the Warehouse. 
Reasonable Estimates are also given for Household Mourning. 


JAY'S MOURNING HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
~ Recommended by 28 2839 Newspapers 


PEN. 





THE FLYING ‘J’ 


A superior é Jj’ Pen capable of writing 100 to 200 words 
with one ap: of ink. 


THE “COMMERCIAL PEN. 


For Fine Writing. 





EDINBURCH 





*A luxury for the million.’—Somerset Gazette. 








THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN PEN 


Instead of a Quill, 







Ne > FLYING SCOTCHMAN 
‘ay I MACNIVENE CAMERON 
EDINBURCH 














‘ The fastest pen we have ever used.’-—Sportsman. 








6d and 1s per Box at all Stationers. 
Sample Box of all the kinds 1/1 by Post. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


> EXISTS.” London Medical Record. 








“NO BETTER FOOD 


food, which is malted by a gee oe process, should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved 


It is already cooked—requiring neither boiling nor straining. 


& Hanburys 
nfants’ Rood. 


entirely satis factory. 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is 
required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 
Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be perm: rently adopted, 


Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this 
Medical Testimony and full Directions 


accompany each Tin. Price 6d., 1s., 2s.,5s., and 10s, Sold everywhere. 





LOXDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
BRIG *HTON.—Cheap First-Class Day Tickets. 


London to Brighton and back every Weekday. 
From Victoria loa. m. Fare 12s, 6d., including Pullman Car 
Cheap 10s, 6d. Ist-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Saturday, 
Admitting to tbe Gr snd Aquarium and Koyal Pavilion, 
Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton orers Sunday 
From Vi ictoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m. Fare 10s, 

4y and Sunday to Sund Monday, or Tuesday 

Retu n Tickets, fro om Lond mi 14s,, 8s. bd., and 6s.’4d 


H: ASTINGS, ST. LEON ARDS, BEXHILL. 

AND EASTBOURNE. — Every Weekday up to and 
ineli len FRIDAY, SEPT. 30, Cheap Fast Trains fromm 
Victoria 8.10 and 9.55 a.in., London Bridge 8&5 and 9.55 a.m., 
New Cross 8.10 and 10a.m., Norwood Junction &25 and 10 a.m., 
East Croydon 8.30 and 10.25 a.m., Kensington (Addison Road) 
9.50 a.m., calling at West Brompton, Chelsea, and Battersea ; 
from Clapham Junction 8.15 and 10,10 am. Returning by 
any Train the sar ne day only 

SUNDAYS, SEPT. Is and 5, SPECIAL FAST TRAINS from 
London Bridge 9.25 a.m. -, New Cross 9.30 a.m., Victoria 9.25 a.m 
Kensington ( Addison Road) 9.10a.m., calling + tw est Bro mptou, 
Chelsea,and Battersea; from C lapham Junction 930 a.m., 
Norwood Junction 9.15 a.m.,and East Croydon 9.50 a.m. Re- 
turning by certain Evening Trains same day only. 

Special Day Return Tickets, 15s., 10s, 6d., and 63, 


TNUNBRIDGE WELLS—EVERY 
WEEKDAY, up to and including FRIDAY, SEPT. 3°, 
CHEAP FAST TRAINS from Victoria 9.30 a.m. Clapham 
Junction m., Kensington (Addison ate dg 10. a.m. ; from 
London Bridg 3) a.m., Calling at East Cr 
SUNDAYS, SEPT. 18 and 25. CHEAP RETURN TICKETS 
by all Trains from Victoria,Clapham Junction, London Bridge, 
New Cross, Forest Hill, No rwood Junction, and East Croydon. 
Special Day Return vi ckets, 108,, 7s., 38. 
Returning by any Train same day only. 


PARkis. —SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
a NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, ~ ROUEN 
These +o See 




































xpress Services ( e daysand Sund ays) 
ear be continued unti 1 Oct. 31, 





Paris 8 to London 


IN a. 
ctoria .... dep, % Paris ......++ dep. 


fr Badge. 





] 
a.m. Lond mn Bdwe. arr. 
8.0 Vi toria...... 7 





A Pullman Drs awing-Room Car runs in the 1 ist and 2nd Class 
Train between Victoria at ewhaven. 

The morning departure frum London will on Se pt. 8 and 19 
be postponed until 1 arriving in Paris 10 p.m. 
Fares—Single, Riss .; Second, 258. 7d.; Third 
Return, First, - 3 mid, 428. 3d. ; : 
Powerful Ste amer , With excell ok 1 
Trains runalongs de teamers at Newhaven and Die} 

SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERL AND. *ke.— 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued pov ling the holder to visitall 
the principal places of inte re ston the Continent, 






18s, 7d, 








a! — 














ry 

fror FULL PARTICULARS see Time Books, 

Tourist Programme, and Handbills, to be obtained at the 
Stations, and at the following Branch Office s, Where Tickets 
may also be obtained: West-End General Offices, 28, Regent 
Cireus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square; Hays'’s Agence y; Cornhill; Cook's Office, Ludgate 
Circus ; and Gaze’s Office, 142, Strand, 








(By Order) A. Sant K, Secretary and General Manager, 
GREAT “EASTERN RAILWAY. 
DE.—An ACCELERATED and IMPROVED 








EASI 
SUMMER SERVICE of FAST TRAINS is now running to 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Cromer, Southend-on-Sea, Clacton-on- 
Sea, Walton-on-Naze, Harwich, Dovercourt, Felixstowe, Alde- 
burgh, Southwold, and Hunstanton, 

TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY 
CHEAP TICKETS are issued by all Trains from London 
(Liverpool Street), also from —re at Eastern Suburban Stations 
and New Cross (L.B,and 8.C.) at same fares as from Liver- 
pool Street. These Tickets are also issued from St. Paneras 
(Midland) and emcee Town to Hunstanton, Yarmouth, 


ne 
HEAP DAY “Tn IPS TO THE % ASIDE 

ce hai SEA and back AILY <4 Liver- 
w ol St 

THROUGH EXCURSION TICKETS to SOUTHEND are 
issued from stations « fl the Metropolitan Line, vid Bishops. 
wate and L veep 43 Str 

CLACTON, LTON, and HARWICH and back 4s., from 
Liverpool Babess, on Sundays at 9.10 4a.m.,and on Mondays at 
8.25 ain. 

For full particulars see bills, 

London, September 1892 Ww. Birt, General Manager. 
(HE CHARING CROSS BANK 
(Established 1870), 

28, BEDFORD STRE , CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C, 
Capital, £300,000, Reserve Fund, £100,000, 

Three per cent. interest allowed on current accounts on the 

minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £20. 
Deposits of £10 and upwards received as unde 
spat os nt. pel annum, subject to: smonthe notice « of withdt awal 
, ” ” » ” 
6 2 
Speci al terms for larger amounts, Interest paid quarterly. 
LOANS GRANTED, £30 to £5000, 
Town or Country, on approved Promissory Notes, Mortgage 
of Furniture. Trade and Farm Stock, Life Policies, Keversion 8, 
Plate, Jew ellery, Stocks, Shares, Freehold and Leasehold 
Property, &c 
Write or call for P rospectus. 















A. WILLIAMS, Manager. 


( YORN LOUR 





BROWN & POLsoN's 








18 A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY, 
BROWN & PoOLson’s (CORN flour 


FOR THE NURSERY. 


Brows & POLson’s (VORN JPLouR 
FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


Brow N& 


PoLson’ S (1ORN pour 


FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 





BROWN & & POLson's (yoRN J{Lour 
___—*#BAS A WORLD-W IDE I REPUTATION, 


MEMory. —THE LOISETTE SYSTEM. 

A Law Lecturer at King’s College, London (J. Harper 
Scaiffe, LL.B.) says: t is invaluable for examination pur- 
poses and for memory-training.” Low Fees toa Postal Class 


of Ten. Write for free Prospectus to 37, New Oxford Street, 


London, W.C. 





Silver Cases, Silver Cases, 


3d 


arenty 





STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST €5 


SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH 


Ever made at the price. THREE-QUARTER PILATE MOVE. 
MENT, Compensation Balance, Jewelled in Rubies, Strong 
Keyless Action, in Sterling Silver C rystal Glass Cases, £5, A 
neat and elegavt Watch for Gentiemen’s Wear. Thousands 
have been suld, 


BENSON'S WATCHES. 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Gold Cases, Silver Cases, 


J. W. BENSON, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 


Is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, 
Jewelled throughout, and Strong Keyless Action. The Cases are of 18-Carat 
Gold, Strong and Well Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, 
Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5. 


Thousands have been sold, and purchasers testify to the 
excellent timekeeping performances of these Watches. 


Ladies’ Gold Albert Chains to Match, 
from £1 15s. 














All the Watches shown here 

sent Free and Safe, at our 

risk, to all parts of the 

World, on receipt of Draft, 

Cash, or Post-Office Order, 

payable at General Post 
fice. 





For further particulars see 
Benson's New ILLUSTRATED 
Book containing over 200 pages 
of Illustrations of Watches 
from £2 28, to £500. Jewellery, 
Clocks, Presentation and Do- 
mestic Plate. The Largest and 
most Complete Catalogue pub- 
lished. Free on application to 


THE STEAM FACTORY- 


And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; aud 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


Silver Cases, 


eg 


old Cases, 


B25 


BENSON’S 
“FIELD.” 









ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Breguet Spring to 
prevent variation when worn on horseback, &c. 
adapted for Hunting Men, Colonists, Travellers, Officers, &c., 
from whom HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS have been 
me t Halt-H .Y i 
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OBITUARY. 
THE EARL OF ESSEX. 

Right Hon. Arthur Algernon Capell, Earl of Essex, 
Viscount Malden of 
the county of Essex, 
and Baron Capell of 
Hadham, county Hert- 
ford, died at his resi- 
dence, Cassiobury 
Park, Watford, on 
Sept. 11. He was born 
at Holmbush, near 
Horsham, Jan. 27, 
1803, the eldest son of 
the Hon. John Thomas 
Capel, by Caroline, his 
wife, eldest daughter 
of Henry, first Earl 

and, having been edueated at Eton, succeeded, 

uncle, Earl of Essex, as sixth earl. 
lordship was married thrice, first, in 1827, to Caroline 

Jeanetta, daughter of William, eighth Duke of St. Albans, 

whom he had, with other issue, Arthur de Vere, 
Earl of Essex; secondly, in 1863, to Louisa Caroline 
ibeth, elder daughter of Charles, Viscount Dungarvan, and 
granddaughter of Edmund, eighth Earl of Cork, K.P.; and 
thirdly, in 1881, to Louisa, younger daughter of Charles and the 

Hon. Mrs. Heneage, and widow of General Lord George Paget, 

youngest son of the first Marquis of Anglesey. By royal 

license, July ,23, 1880, the Earl of Essex was authorised to 
resume the ancient orthography of the family name Capell, in 
lieu of Capel. 

MR. ARTHUR 


The 


Uxbridge, 


1837. his George. 


BREND WINTERBOTHAM, MP. 
Arthur Brend Winterbotham, M.P. for the 
Division of Gloucestershire, died at his residence, 
Hill, Dursley, on Sept.8. He was born April 19, 

of Mr. Lindsey Winterbotham, of Stroud, by Sarah Ann, 


Eastern 
Norman 


1838, 


Mr. 


son 


his 


wife, daughter of the Rev. H. Page, and was educated at 
Amersham School. In 1863 he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. J. G, Strachan, of Farm Hill Park, Strond. He was a 
J.P. for Gloucestershire, and represented in Parliament the 
Cirencester Division of that county in the Liberal interest 
since December 1885. 








Three men were suffocated by noxious gas in the New 
Southport Colliery, St. Helens, Lancashire,on Monday, Sept. 12, 
and a fourth man narrowly escaped the same death. 


Very great interest has been awakened in Scotland by the 
marriage of the most popular preacher in the country, the 
Rev. Dr. Macgregor, of St. Cuthbert’s. Dr. Macgregor, who 
is in his sixtieth year, has been Moderator of the General 
Assembly, is an intimate friend of the Duke of Argyll and 
other Scotch personages, and by his fiery Celtic eloquence 
draws crowds wherever he preaches, He has also been very 
prominent as a Church defender. Among the guests at the 
marriage was the editor of the Scotsman. 
Richmond Park, where for many years, by 
Sir Richard Owen has resided, and 
naturalist, now in his 


Sheen Lodge, 
favour of her Majesty, 
where that eminent and venerable 
eighty-ninth year, lies seriously ill, is an interesting relic 
of the time when Robert Walpole, the celebrated states- 
man, the favourite of George I., resided at the “Great 
Lodge,” and spent many thousands on his varied “fads 
and fancies.” Sheen Lodge was built to house the states- 
man’s hounds ; those favoured animals had their com- 
fortable quarters on the ground floor, while their attendants 
lived above. Ata later period the Lodge became a dwelling- 
house, but the entrance-hall and the rooms on both sides are 
so low-pitched that a man of goodly inches may touch the 
ceilings with his finger-tips. Sir Richard is greatly attached 
to his historic home, with its charming garden. Till compara- 
tively recently his bodily health has been excellent, but it is 
long since he has been able to enjoy the scientific pursuits 
formerly so congenial to him, 
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THE QUEEN’S DOLLS. 


In the Strand Magazine for September there is an article 
which will probably eclipse in popular interest all the publi- 
cations of the month. Miss Frances H, Low has described in 
much detail the dolls with which her Majesty used to play 
when she was the little Princess Victoria. ‘There was a great 
number of these loyal subjects, and no fewer than a hundred 
and thirty-two have been preserved in all the finery which 
their Sovereign worked for them with her own hands. It 
was the Queen’s habit to christen them after Court ladies and 
heroines of the stage, especially the ballet ; and the personali- 
ties thus assumed were made all the more amusing by their 
blank woodenness, and “the combination of small sharp ncses 
and bright vermilion cheeks (consisting of a big dab of paint 
on one spot), with broad, placid brows, over which, neatly 
parted on each temple, are painted el: rborate, elderly, greyish 
curls.” For these quaint little creatures Princess Victoria made 
elaborate frocks, which must have cost an infinity of patient 
stitching in lonely hours, The loneliness of the Queen's 
child-life is, indeed, the most interesting revelation in this 
article. Playmates were almost unknown to her childhood, and 
she was thrown upon the companionship of her queer Dutch 
dolls, which had none of the native charm of the wondrous 
creatures to be seen every day in the great toy-shops. Miss 
Low suggests, with sly Jiumour, that the Queen preferred 
her ugly puppets “as more suitable for the representatives 
of historical and theatrical personages.’ At any rate, 
they were dressed with extraordinary richness and variety, 
and in the photographs which accompany Miss Low’s article 
they make a gallery of portraits which throw the fine arts 
into the shade. 








The Corporation of the City of London, acting jointly with 
the London Chamber of Commerce, has adopted a scheme for 
the establishment, at Guildhall, of a Council and Board of 
Arbitration for trade disputes, to which the various Trade 
Protection Societies are invited to send delegates, 
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Telegrams: “Perit, Birminghen.” plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 


tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp ; 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, it 


TORPID LIVER positiveLy cured BY CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS, | cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 114. 


VENICE. —IMRE KIRALFY’S 
SUPERB 


*"AGEA 











FORME! [PIA 
R ERS YM A 
E ; 7 = h) sy ) 
AT LEI ED SP ENDOUI MPIA ° . 
: N NADE , A They also reli @ Di stress from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, and Too Hearty Eating. A perfect remedy for Sick and 2s. 9d. British Depot x 46, Holborn H 
TT ras kom ENADE Pre CARTER. Headach ite ess, Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, Pain in the Side. They | Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
I YMPIA regulate “the Bo wels and prevent Constipation. The smallest and easiest to take. Forty in a phial. misleading names 
V 3 LYMPIA ITTLE PURELY VEGETABLE, and do not gripe or purge, but by their gentle action please all who use them. 4 g 
e We apie blished 1856. Standard Pill of the Dominion of Canada and the United States. In phials at 1s. 1td. 
ov G MPIA old by all Chemists, or sent by post. ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET FREE. 
wit DAILY MPIA British Depot: 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, EC. At New York, U.8.: 57, ‘MURRAY STREET. bd 
r F is IPA 














KO D, AK en & BROWN’S 


i 
Is a Hand Camera especially designed for | 4 
Amateurs, It is the most compact instrument | J 
made, and with it the largest number of exposures 
| 4 





can be made with the least number of operations. 
PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. Pa be aS 7he 
NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY. T th signed | aoe | 
“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, bony & Baows. 
WE DO THE REST.” OO Cuaeniste, 1. S 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. SIXTY 


i , YEARS : 
e Photo Materials Co, Ltda, | —Z& 2S i}? e ; 
= mee = + oh . Same Ww. In USE. ras 4 
4 


Paris : 4, Place Vendome, Nice: Place Grimaldi. 


PASTE IN THE WORLD. 





MULLER && CO. REAL Gaanman HoLiow LLOW Ground ; 
4 
Ror oR, OC 


TE H SEEGE! 


21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, £.C. 











REQUIRES CRINDING. 





| Black Handle ... ... §/6 | A Pair, Ivory Handles, in 
>-¢ isu SFR Ivory Handle ... ...7/6 | Russia Leather Case, 21/- 
' Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7/6 | Kropp’s Strop Paste, 6d. ; 


FROM ALL DEALERS. 
Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT, and CO., London, W. 














f St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by ‘ING RAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, aforesaid,—-SarURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, ls¥2. 
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